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an honest man 


THREE WHO MADE A REVOLUTION by Bertram D. 
Wolfe. Mr. Wolfe’s biography of Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Stalin is also a brilliant historical panorama 
of the events leading up to the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Edmund Wilson called it “the best book in 
its field in any language.” Publisher's Price 
$7.50. Yours For $1. 


LOVE AND DEATH IN THE AMERICAN NOVEL by 
Leslie Fiedler. A cultural history of the nation, 
entertaining, full of moral urgency, intellectual 
intensity, fresh ideas. Publisher's Price $8.50. 
Yours For $1. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA by Franz Kafka and 
FRANZ KAFKA: A BIOGRAPHY by Max Brod. (Duai 
Selection.) Two remarkable volumes, by and 
about a giant of twentieth century-literature. 
Publisher's Price $9.00. Both Books $1 


THE FACES OF JUSTICE by Sybille Bedford is a 
brilliant, shocking study of “justice” in Euro- 
mp courts. Publisher's Price $4.50. Yours 
or $1. 


THE DELIGHTS OF DETECTION edited by Jacques 
Barzun. Mr. Barzun has collected the best tales 
of pure detection for those who share his addic- 
tion or are willing to be tempted. Publisher's 
Price $5.95. Yours For $1. 


BECKET by Jean Anouilh and THE Z00 STORY by 
Edward Albee. (Dual Selection.) The successful 
Broadway prodwction of BECKET this season 
starred Sir Laurence Olivier. THE Z00 STORY 
contains three short plays by the most talked- 
about new American playwright of recent years: 
The Zoo Story, The Death of Bessie Smith, The 
Sandbox. Publisher's Price $6.50. Both Books $1. 


CURTAINS by Kenneth Tynan. Mr. Tynan is prob- 
ably the most talked-about drama critic writing 
in the English language. His brilliant and pro- 
vocative writing on the American, English, Rus- 
sian, and Continental drama can be read with 
pleasure in this large collection of his best 
work. Publisher’s Price $7.95. Yours For $1. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF CAVAFY translated by 
Rae Dalven, with an introduction by W. H. Auden. 
Cavafy is acknowledged by all who know his work 
to be one of the half-dozen great poets of the 
century. His work ranges from the erotic to the 
political. Publisher’s Price $6.75. Yours For $1. 


LOOKI'/G AT PICTURES by Sir Kenneth Clark. One 
of the most eminent of art historians has written 
what is probably the best example of an instruc- 
tive book on how to see a painting. A delight to 
read. imported in limited quantity. Publisher's 
Price $10.00. Yours For $1. 
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ORIGINS by Eric Partridge. A great new reference 
book that is indispensable to anyone who reads 
and writes. A superbly made, 970-page etymo- 
logical dictionary with 20,000 entries. Publish- 
er's Price $16.00. Yours For $1. 


THE HENRY MILLER READER.American censorship 
has prevented many of Henry Miller’s books from 
being published. The moral importance of his 
writings is acknowledged by all who have a 
chance to know them. Publisher’s Price $6.50. 
Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. |. Pulitzer Prize-winning 
James Agee, author of A Death in the Family, 
was the best movie critic this country ever had. 
Book is amply illustrated with memorable pic- 
tures. Publisher's Price $6.50. Yours For $1. 


AGEE ON FILM, Vol. II. James Agee’s screenplays: 
Noa Noa, The African Queen, The Night of the 
Hunter, The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky, The 
Blue Hotel. Forward by John Huston. Publisher’s 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


PARADE’S END (4 volumes in 1) by Ford Madox 
Ford. W. H. Auden says: “There are not many 
English novels that deserve to be called great. 
PARADE’S END is one of them.” Publisher's 
Price $7.50. Yours For $1. 


FOUR SCREENPLAYS OF INGMAR BERGMAN by 
Ingmar Bergman. Miraculously transformed into 
literature: Smiles of a Summer Night, The Sev- 
enth Seal, Wild Strawberries, The Magician. Pub- 
lisher’s Price $6.00. Yours For $1. 


PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDS 
NOBODY KNOWS MY NAME 

by James Baldwin, the most accomplished — 
indeed the most brilliant — American Negro prose 
writer. Whether he is writing about the naiveté 
of northern whites, attitudes toward Negro 
sexuality, the terror of Africa on the rise, or his 
hours with Ingmar Bergman and his months with 
Norman Mailer, or what the glory and agony 

of writing is really like, or Protestant 
homosexuality, Baldwin is precise, provocative, 
flashing with insight and daring. This new 
collection of his work is not for the faint-hearted 


ee; or for those who are easily upset by the 
an . unconventional. Publisher's Price $4.50. 
: Yours For $1. 


and a good writer.” 


— James Baldwin 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ROBERT GRAVES, 
1961 revised edition. “On the subject of love, 
no poet in our time has written more or better.” 
Publisher's Price $5.95. Yours For $1. 


ESSAYS AND INTRODUCTIONS by W. B. Yeats. 
This volume by one of the great writers of the 
twentieth century includes 2 complete books 
and 12 additional essays brought together for 
~ o time. Publisher's Price $6.50. Yours 
or $1. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE MODERN WORLD by 
Albert William Levi. An intellectual history of 
the last 70 years. Publisher's Price $7.50. 
Yours For $1. 


LIZZIE BORDEN: THE UNTOLD STORY by Edward 
Radin. An excellent example of the scholarship 
of crime, superbly composed and fascinating to 
read. A best-seller. Publisher's Price $4.50. 
Yours For $1. 


PROSPERO’S CELL and REFLECTIONS ON A 
MARINE VENUS by Lawrence Durrell. A one- 
volume edition of two fascinating, autobio- 
graphical travel books, even greater than the 
Alexandria Quartet. Publisher's Price $5.00. 
Yours For $1. 


THE NEW ARDEN SHAKESPEARE. Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice. Three vol- 
umes from the finest edition of Shakespeare’s 
pris Publisher's Price $10.95. Yours 
or $1. 
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BETWEEN ISSUES 


TRADITIONALLY, our Christmas Book Issue is de- 
voted almost exclusively to events on the American 
literary scene. While putting this one together, how- 
ever, our attention was called to an incident in the 
literary world behind the Iron Curtain which we think 
deserves wide circulation. 

It involves the recent arrest of Jerzy Kornacki, the 
well-known novelist and one of the most distinguished 
personalities of the Polish Left. It was Kornacki who 
together with his wife, the writer Helena Boguszewska, 
formed a literary group before the War called “Slum 
Area.” This became, as he himself observed, “one of 
the rare centers of Polish writers’ resistance against 
totalitarian systems and against Polish totalitarian 
tendencies.” After being isolated and persecuted with 
a few openly anti-Stalinist intellectuals, he returned 
to prominence as one of the sponsors of the “Crooked 
Circle,” a club which brought together members of the 
young Leftist intelligentsia and is considered to have 
been closely connected with the 1956-58 Polish re- 
visionist movement. 

The precise details surrounding Kornacki’s arrest 
are not known. But from information in the foreign 
press, it seems to have been inspired by the posthu- 
mous publication in Paris of the now famous book 
analyzing the Stalinist era by Andrzej Stawar, the 
eminent Polish Marxist critic. This caused a sensa- 
tion in Poland and officials there apparently feared 
that a diary Kornacki had been keeping since 1944, 
when he was a member of the “Lublin Committee” 
(the Provisory Communist Government created at 
that time), would be smuggled out of the country 
and produce similar results. 

For among the things the police seized when they 
came to arrest Kornacki was his diary. And it was 
known that he attached great importance to the docu- 
ment as a source of information for future historians. 

Thus, the arrest of 60-year-old Jerzy Kornacki and 
the confiscation of his diary raises the specter of a 
new era of manuscript-hunting in Communist coun- 
tries. No less ominously, it marks the first time since 
the Communist party took power that a writer has 
been arrested in Poland for what appears to be nothing 
more than the crime of holding unorthodox opinions. 


OUR COVER is by Herb Lubalin. 
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‘THE GREATEST PROBLEM THAT MAN HAS YET TO SOLVE’ 


By James J. Wadsworth The 
Quest for 
Disarmament 


months of intermittent meet- 
ings in Washington, Moscow and 
New York, U.S. Special Disarma- 
ment Advisor John J. McCloy and 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Valerian A. Zorin jointly signed one 
of the most significant disarmament 
documents ever to appear. A large 
part of the document, to be sure, 
repeats positions taken by one or 
both sides in the past: The goals 
are the same, the description of 
“general and complete” disarma- 
ment is the same, and the program 
for achieving it contains all the old 
ideas. 

The important fact about the 
McCloy-Zorin statement, however, 
is that now the United States and 
the Soviet Union appear to be in 
agreement on all general disarma- 
ment matters except the composi- 
tion of the body to conduct future 
negotiations. It is easily the most 
comprehensive document on dis- 
armament ever agreed upon between 
East and West. It carries the pro- 
vision, heretofore never jointly 
Stated, that transition to a subse- 
quent stage in the disarmament 
Process should depend to a large 
extent on a review of work in the 
Re ee 
James J. WADSworTH, former U.S. 
Ambassador to the UN, is President 
of tne Peace Research Institute. 


0: SEPTEMBER 20, after four 
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previous stage. The document also 
seems to indicate that both sides 
have made concessions on timing 
and on the conflict between the 
“one treaty” theory and the “mul- 
tiple treaty” theory. 

If the U.S. and the USSR hold 
similar views, why have the two 
parties regularly failed to achieve 
real disarmament? Why, in the light 
of the September 20 joint state- 
ment, which does not vary signifi- 
cantly from the Western position at 
Geneva in June 1961, did the Rus- 
sians walk out of that conference 
after castigating the West—and par- 
ticularly the U.S.—for plotting to 
destroy the negotiations? 

It should be remembered that the 
U.S.-Soviet document is only a 
statement of general principles 
broadly expressed, on the basis of 
which a complex treaty of agree- 
ment still has to be negotiated. A 
working plan must be set up; a 
large and complicated verification 
and control agency must be cre- 
ated; a realistic timetable must be 
established; methods of operation 
and financing have to be agreed 
upon; location of permanent head- 
quarters, regional offices and vari- 
ous facilities such as control posts 
must be determined; complex tech- 
niques and equipment for the con- 
trol system have to be decided 
upon; and so forth. 


When the report was_ issued, 
United Nations members and cor- 
respondents received it with quiet 
satisfaction (although, _ recalling 
other occasions when hopes were 
unjustifiably raised by vague enun- 
ciations of principles, many were 
sceptical). I have even heard vet- 
eran observers of the disarmament 
wars, impressed by the progress 
achieved despite the cold war’s in- 
creased tempo, call the September 
20 statement “amazing.” Yet before 
we take too great comfort from 
these achievements, we must ask 
whether the report offers a real basis 
for fruitful negotiation. 

On April 23, 1959, Premier 
Khrushchev wrote President Eisen- 
hower that a nuclear test treaty 
should include such controls as 
would “guarantee strict observance” 
of the discontinuance of tests. These 
three words should have brought 
about rapid agreement in Geneva 
and a successful end to the nego- 
tiations. But they did not. Some- 
where between the enunciation of 
the principle and the negotiating 
table, the Soviet interpretation of 
“guarantee strict observance” seems 
to have become: “provide for a 
measure of observance, depending 
on the good faith of the parties, 
but under no circumstances guar- 
anteed.” The difference needs no 
underlining. 





Recently in the UN, Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson referred to the 
“bold” new U.S. disarmament pro- 
posal of September 25, which was 
based precisely on the principles 
agreed upon September 20. The 
proposal was promptly rejected 
with scorn by Soviet delegate Zorin 
—so promptly and scornfully, in 
fact, that there is little room left 
for doubt: The words of the Mc- 
Cloy-Zorin statement clearly mean 
something quite different for the 
Russians than they do for us. 

There is little to be gained from 
a detailed discussion here of the 
differences between the current U.S. 
and Russian proposals on disarma- 
ment. For whatever reasons, each 
side has taken points and language 
from the other’s proposals where 
this could be done without giving 
away anything essential. Because 
the U.S. has accepted the goal of 
“general and complete disarma- 
ment” first proposed by the Soviet 
Union, and because the latter found 
it necessary or politic to include in 
its proposals a good many refer- 
ences to control, the similarities ap- 
pear striking. Indeed, one has to 
look rather carefully through the 
verbiage to pick out the issues that 
make all the difference. 

Yet there are differences. Both 
sides know they are negotiating not 
just on disarmament but on ques- 
tions of security and survival. Para- 
graph 5 of the joint statement reads 
as follows: “All measures of general 
and complete disarmament should 
be balanced so that at no stage of 
the implementation of the treaty 
could any State or group of States 
gain military advantage and that 
security is ensured equally for all.” 
(My italics. J.J.W.). 

If this means what it says, then 
the fundamental differences in the 
two plans as we know them now 
can be successfully negotiated; to 
do so would merely require inspired 
military arithmetic. If it does not, 
then once again negotiation will be- 
come a hollow sham, and revert to 
the same old propaganda pattern. 


But assuming that the two powers 
mean what they say in the preamble 
of the joint statement, what should 
we expect? Here is some of the 
language of the first page of that 
document: 

“Noting with concern that the 
continuing arms race is a heavy 
burden for humanity and is fraught 
with dangers for the cause of world 
peace.... 

“Affirming that . . . it is impor- 
tant that all States abide by existing 
international agreements, refrain 
from any actions which might ag- 
gravate international tension . . . 
seek settlement of all disputes by 
peaceful means,” 

“The U.S. and the USSR have 
agreed to recommend the following 
principles . . . and to call upon 
other states to cooperate . .. in 
accordance with these principles.” 

And again, in numbered para- 
graph 1: “The goal of negotiations 
is to achieve agreement on a pro- 
gram which will ensure that (a) 
disarmament is general and com- 
plete and (b) war is no longer an 
instrument for settling international 
problems. .. .” 


HESE ARE generalities, of 
{wll but they are far more 
specific in some ways than last 
year’s generalities voiced at the UN 
and at Geneva. Specific or not, 
however, we still have to ask the 
question: Do the Soviets mean 
what they say? At this juncture, the 
suspicion is so strong and the lack 
of trust so apparent that a true test 
of the possibilities for progress to- 
ward the agreed goal is hardly con- 
ceivable. Both sides continually 
suspect each other of bad faith, of 
dealing only in propaganda, of 
plotting aggression in some form 
or another. It seems as though, like 
the television Westerns of today, the 
respective “camps,” to borrow a 
Communist term, must be made up 
exclusively of “bad guys” or 
“good guys.” Which “camp” one 
belongs to depends solely on who 
makes the statement. 


The question of the life or death 
of disarmament is, as I have noted, 
nearly as much our responsibility 
as that of the Soviet Union. In some 
ways I wish that this were not true, 
To many Americans the most im. 
portant consideration would seem 
to be universal acceptance of the 
idea that all of disarmament’s woes 
are the fault of the USSR. We say 
to ourselves that what they have 
done to the world in recent months 
(e.g., walking out of and destroying 
the Geneva 10-nation disarmament 
conference; wrecking the Geneva 
test ban talks; setting off over 50 
atmospheric nuclear bombs; r- 
turning to last month’s test-ban 
talks with unacceptable demands) 
justifies all our suspicions, all our 
insistence on adequate safeguards, 
even our making a virtual fetish of 
control. 

Yet this is not the full answer. 
Over and over during the past 15 
years, government leaders have 
been impelled by current events to 
declare disarmament dead, and 
each time, like a cat that refuses 
to be drowned, the concept reap- 
pears on the _politico-diplomatic 
scene, bedraggled but persistent. 
We have a responsibility to our- 
selves as well as to the rest of the 
world, whether Communist or free, 
to leave no stone unturned in seek- 
ing ways to bring a world without 
war into being. 

Every respectable possibility must 
be explored, and Soviet reluctance 
to accept a safeguarded disarma- 
ment plan should not constitute an 
impossible road block. In spite of 
all frustrations and disappointments, 
in spite of all the vexatious attitudes 
of others, even in spite of our own 
skepticism as to Soviet intents and 
purposes, we must not fail humanity 
in quest for survival. 

For, without a doubt, this is the 
greatest problem that man has yet 
to solve: How to abandon forever 
the concept of war as an instrument 
of national policy. Without such 4 
solution the world may well de- 
spair. 


The New Leader 
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THE HOME FRONT 


Y RELATIONS with James 

Thurber were slight and scat- 
tered. Once or twice we met by 
chance at parties, and last year I 
saw him on Broadway in The 
Thurber Carnival. He was probably 
hardly conscious of my existence. 
Yet his passing is more important 
to me than that of many a relative 
or intimate friend. The knowledge 
that I will see no more of his draw- 
ings or sketches in the New Yorker 
leaves me with a great sense of 
vacancy. 

My feeling of closeness to the 
sparkling humorist is partly due to 
the fact that we shared a common 
background. We both came from 
Ohio. My brother and I entered 
Ohio State University in 1899; 
Thurber enrolled there in 1913. 
His casual references to the streets, 
parks, hotels, teachers, university 
buildings and other features of life 
in Columbus often seemed to me 
like passages in a letter from home. 

I have always felt that Jim Thur- 
ber was dealing with my own world. 
Because he took the commonplace 
world of the Mid-West, dressed it 
up in simple but lively style and 
displayed it in a high-toned New 
York magazine, we knew he had 
given us class. Whenever a new 
piece appeared, we Ohians stuck 
out our chests and exclaimed: 
“There’s our boy.” 

But now that James Thurber is 
gone, | have begun to think of him 
in a different way. Looking through 
his books again, I realize that Thur- 
ber was a lot better than many of us 
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By William E. Bohn 


Magic 
from the 
Mid-West 


gave him credit for being. He was, 
in fact, something like Mark Twain. 
He had, first of all, a similar sharp 
and easy style. In addition, both 
seem to have had the same sort of 
relatives—especially female  rela- 
tives — and both went 
about the business of turn- 
ing them from life to lit- 
erature in much the same 
way. These writers cre- 
ated their characters; they 
did not pick them up 
ready-made. 

It is true that Mark 
Twain carried his imag- 
inings further and created 
longer and larger con- 
structions. But there was 
the same sort of gentleness in Thur- 
ber’s treatment of characters. Take, 
for example, the way both men 
presented the Negroes whom they 
wove into their tales. Neither had 
the attitude of an emancipator. 
They saw colored people with 
Southern eyes, but pictured them 
with infinite kindness and under- 
standing. 

Perhaps it is because Thurber 
did not stretch and pull each one 
of his ideas into a full-length novel 
that we take them so naturally and 
apply them to our experiences. In- 
terpreted thus by a sensitive and 
imaginative man, we are better 
creatures, richer and more sensitive 
fellows than we ever manage to be 
in our stiff everyday world. Even 
his myriad drawings of beasts and 
humans suggest some profoundly 
significant concept of life and fate. 





BOHN 


Thurber tells us over and over again 
in scores of different ways that 
things are not as simple and as 
stupid as they seem to be, that there 
is something terrific down at the 
heart of life which we have not yet 
figured out. We can laugh 
at it, of course, as he 
laughed bravely at his 
blindness. But there was 
also tragedy in the sight- 
lessness of one who could 
have continued to make 
such wonderful double 
use of his eyes. 

There was, unquestion- 
ably, a sort of magic 
about the man. I recall a 
passage in Recollections 
of the Gas Buggy. Our man Thur- 
ber was driving one of his char- 
acteristically comic cars deep in the: 
wilds of Scotland. Suddenly, and 
to his great surprise, the tank indi- 
cator which had recently registered 
“Full” jumped to “Empty.” His pre- 
dicament in that lonely spot was 
desperate. But, as if in prompt 
answer to a prayer, a man appeared 
out of a thick wood and announced: 
“It just happens that I have a can 
of petrol.” He produced his gaso- 
line, poured it into the tank, ac- 
cepted his pay and then disappeared. 

Once, many years later, an in- 
quisitive young lady inquired of 
Thurber: “Why didn’t you ask him 
how he happened to be there at 
just the moment with precisely what 
you needed?” “T lighted a cigarette,” 
answered the humorist, “and said, 
‘I was afraid he would vanish.’ ” 


7 
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In the Jungles 
of Brooklyn 


By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


ANIEL Fucus’ three novels of American Jewish 
D life—Summer in Williamsburg, Homage to Blen- 
holt and Low Company—appeared in the 1930s, along 
with Henry Roth’s Call It Sleep. Like it, they got lost 
in the swamp of proletarian literature. They sold 400, 
400 and 1,200 copies respectively, but a few people 
knew and valued them, and a small Fuchs cult has 
developed over the years. Roth’s book was successfully 
reissued last year, and now Basic Books has brought 
out a one-volume edition of all of Fuchs (Three 
Novels by Daniel Fuchs, 986 pp., $7.95). These 
novels are better written, if less ambitious and “seri- 
ous,” than Call It Sleep, and very well worth reading. 

Summer in Williamsburg, published in 1934, is the 
inevitable autobiographical first novel. The young hero, 
Philip Hayman, puzzled by the suicide of a neighbor, 
is assigned the task of understanding by an unlikely 
local sage, Old Miller. Miller says: “If you would 
really discover the reason, you must pick Williams- 
burg to pieces until you have them all spread out on 
your table before you, a dictionary of Williamsburg. 
And then select. Pick and discard. Take, with in- 
telligence you have not and with a patience that would 
consume a number of lifetimes, the different aspects 
that are pertinent. Collect and then analyze to under- 
stand the quality of each detail. Perhaps then you 
might know why Sussman died, but granting every- 
thing I do not guarantee the process.” 

This assignment becomes the novel. The pertinent 
aspects of Williamsburg are: Philip’s uncle Papravel, 
a gangster engaged in wrecking one bus service to the 
Catskills on behalf of another: Sam Linck, the janitress’ 
son, a married truck driver engaged in a very messy 
affair with a Polish waitress; Philip’s friend Cohen, 
“the poor simp,” who characteristically jumps off the 
Williamsburg Bridge—unsuccessfully—because he has 
spilled herring on a rented tuxedo; Philip himself, in- 
volved with high-class-uptown-Yankee-Doodle Ruth 
and unhappily-married Tessie; and many others. 


It is all given a mild social significance: Cohen falls 
into Communist party circles as briefly and senselessly 
as he falls into the East River, and Papravel defends 
himself and his mobsters as just another small business 
trying to make a living. Cohen’s misadventures and 
Papravel’s bland piety are quite funny, the Linck 
households are convincingly sordid, Philip’s fumblings 
at life are often moving, but somehow it all never 
comes together in the synthesis and enlightenment 
Fuchs means to produce. The book ends on Papravel’s 
joy at his business success, but nothing else is te- 
solved, certainly not Sussman’s suicide. The image of 
Williamsburg life that the reader takes away from 
the novel is a vision of the guinea pigs who roam the 
floor of the filthy Linck apartment, nibbling at dropped 
food and scurrying with fright at every shouted curse. 

Homage to Blenholt, published in 1936, is neater; 
all of its strands are tied together at the end. Max 
Balkan, who aspires to Renaissance grandeur and hopes 
to achieve it by selling revolutionary ideas to industry, 
and his sister Rita’s fiancé, Mendel Munves, an amateur 
etymologist who aspires to a life of dedicated scholar- 
ship, are reconciled at the book’s end to the realities 
of life in Williamsburg, marriage and a partnership in 
a delicatessen. Fuchs attempts to symbolize both the 
aspirations and their absurdity in the figure of Blen- 
holt, a crooked politician who has just died. Max sees 
him as “a great man,” “Tamburlaine in New York,” 
a symbol of “high-handed adventure,” and attends his 
funeral as an act of homage. In a savage comic scene, 
the funeral turns into a riot in which Max gets trampled 
and his glasses are broken. 

The book’s final reconciliation with the world’s de- 
mands is foreshadowed in its early pages, when Max 
sees a fantastic figure walking down the street, and 
it turns out to be two pregnant women walking am 
in arm, a vision of his and Mendel’s future. At the 
end, Max’s noble old father silently protests his son's 
surrender, thinking “that this death of youth was 
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among the greatest tragedies in experience and that 
all the tears in America were not enough to bewail it.” 
The author answers him in the book’s final line, “But 
all the same the evening sun that day went down on 
time,” and we realize that we are being asked to 
accept the triumph of the world, the death of the 
dream, as natural and perhaps even as welcome. We 
are left with a warm domestic comedy, an earlier and 
more engaging Marjorie Morningstar. 

Low Company, published in 1937, moves from 
Williamsburg to Coney Island, and as an uglier gang- 
ster novel than the first, thoroughly justifies its title. 
Its gangsters remain unconvincing figures who say, 
“If you give us ten thousand dollars we will do to 
the other fellow as we were supposed to do to you,” 
but now they are ominous. More sharply than Papravel 
and his mob, they are designed to symbolize capitalism. 
Herbert Lurie, who owns a dress store and is the only 
understanding intelligence the book has, tells Shubunka, 
a brothel-keeper being run out of business by the 
syndicate: “Business is business. It’s the same god- 
dammed thing in my line, only a little less lousy.” 
The book deals with the interwoven fates of various 
characters who meet in Ann’s soda parlor, including: 
Lurie, Shubunka, Louis Spitzbergen, who owns the 
houses Shubunka uses; Moe Karty, a compulsive horse- 
player; and Shorty, an unsuccessful lecher. 

In the course of the novel’s action the gangsters 
almost kill Shubunka and drive him out of town; 
Lurie breaks with his fiancée after seeing her heart- 
lessness in refusing to give Shubunka refuge; Shorty 
is beaten up by a stout Russian corsetiére he has tried 
to rape; Karty is beaten almost to death by his brothers- 
in-law for embezzling their money and losing it on 
the horses; and Spitzbergen is grotesquely murdered 
by Karty in a pathetic and ineffectual attempt at a 
hold-up. For all the violence and horror, the only 
gain is Lurie’s perception: 

“Lurie knew now that it had been insensible and 
inhuman for him, too, simply to hate Neptune and 
seek escape from it. This also was hard and ignorant, 
lacking human compassion. He had known the people 
at Ann’s in their lowness and had been repelled by 
them, but now it seemed to him that he understood 
how their evil appeared in their impoverished dingy 
lives and, further, how miserable their own evil rendered 
them. It was not enough to call them low and pass on.” 

What remains in the reader’s mind from Low Com- 
pany are two authentically chilling scenes, the bril- 
liantly lit, deserted boardwalk as Shubunka flees the 
killers, and the nightmarish, slobbering death-struggle 
of Karty and Spitzbergen in a BMT washroom. 


I THE BROOKLYN JUNGLES of Daniel Fuchs, every 


hoodlum and pimp, every horse-player and brothel- 
landlord, sees himself as an honest businessman, 
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righteously proclaiming “There is still a God 
over America,” as he drives a competitor out 
of business or beats a relative unconscious. It is 
a world drenched in sex, but it has surprisingly little 
joy. In the nearest thing to a “love story” in the novels, 
the courtship of Max and Ruth in Homage to Blenholt, 
Ruth’s pretty memory is of Max fondling her breast, 
“playing with it like a potato pancake.” The normal 
means of communication in this brutal world is cursing 
and screaming, in a vocabulary consisting mainly of 
“mean,” “rotten” and “snotnose.” The ultimate mood 
is sad reconciliation: Sam Linck’s wife and mistress 
adjust to each other; Lurie accepts human nature. 

Sometimes Fuchs captures a life I can remember 
with the relentless and embarrassing accuracy of 
Nichols and May, as when Philip explains to Tessie, 
“I feel that a funny I lives in my body.” At other 
times we get something close to the travesty of “The 
Goldbergs,” with Mrs. Balkan shouting “Mother, 
schmother,” or instructing her daughter Rita to call a 
suitor who owns a meat market “darling.” But Fuchs 
is not really in the naturalistic tradition of Michael 
Gold’s Jews Without Money, nor do his novels “do 
for Jewish life in Brooklyn in the 1930s,” as the jacket 
foolishly suggests, “what James T. Farrell did for the 
Irish of Chicago in his Studs Lonigan trilogy.” 

Fuchs’ true tradition is that of Nathanael West and 
Henry Roth in the 30s, the symbolists and fantasists, 
a tradition he shares with many of the finest young 
writers of our time. He is best when he is most bold 
and imaginative, most garish and grotesque: the guinea 
pigs, Blenholt’s funeral, the death of Spitzbergen. Fuchs 
was never quite bold enough, never really understood 
his literary heritage, never achieved a firm center for 
his sprawling natural history. His talent is considerable, 
and his later work might have been the triumphs that 
bits of these novels promise. But Fuchs never wrote 
any more novels. Instead, as he tells us proudly in 
the preface to Three Novels, he gave up, and quit his 
fourth novel in the middle. He decided “to become 
rich” instead, and took to writing for the slick maga- 
zines and then for Hollywood. Fuchs now lives in 
Beverly Hills, and he won an Academy Award in 
1955 for the script of Love Me or Leave Me. The 
question of whether he ever really had the talent to 
be a major novelist remains unanswered. 

Meanwhile, the tone of machine politics in New 
York has changed a lot since Blenholt wore a white 
linen suit with yellow tie and blue shirt. These days 
Carmine De Sapio writes to the Times: “The employ- 
ment of semantics in order to create a gratuitous 
dichotomy ill becomes The New York Times.” Now 
Williamsburg and Coney Island are full of Puerto 
Ricans, and if they call each other “snotnose” it is 
in an alien tongue. It is a remote and archaic past 
that comes to life again in these pages. 
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WHY ENGLAND SLEPT 
By John F. Kennedy 
Wilfred Funk. 252 pp. $3.50. 
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THIS EXTREMELY intelligent book 
by an extremely intelligent young 
man was written at a moment when 
the problems of Why England 
Slept and the survival of England 
were of the highest urgency. In 
1940, the book was candid and 
acute, and thus valuable in itself. 
But it would be absurd to pretend 
that it has been republished simply 
because it is a good book. It has 
been republished because the au- 
thor is now President of the United 
States. (His publishers have not 
proof-read very well, however.) 

When he wrote this book, young 
Mr. Kennedy had exceptional ad- 
vantages. He had a distinguished 
academic career at Harvard behind 
him, and he had been a pupil of 
Harold Laski at the London School 
of Economics. His father was Am- 
bassador to London, and Kennedy 
had the additional advantage of an 
inside view. 

But one of the most interesting 
things about Why England Slept is 
that Kennedy seems to have been 
very little affected by his father’s 
views or by the views of his father’s 
friends, notably Neville Chamber- 
lain. Reading through the book, 
partly for the light it casts on the 
English situation of near disaster in 
1940, but much more for the light 
it casts on the author, one is struck 
by the objectivity young Kennedy 
displayed (and one cannot help 
speculating about whether President 


Kennedy remains as objective and 
lucid as young Kennedy was). 

What form did this lucidity take? 
In 1940, Kennedy thought neither 
Neville Chamberlain nor Stanley 
Baldwin had any notion of the kind 
of crisis they had to face and he 
made an intelligent and independent 
analysis of the problem of turning 
a democracy into an effective war- 
making society. He saw clearly that 
war was imposed on the British 
government and that Chamberlain 
and Baldwin prepared slowly and 
inadequately for the ordeal which 
was about to befall them. 

Yet, although a young man’s im- 
patience at such obvious imbecility 
is sometimes revealed, this is an un- 
derstanding book. Kennedy realized 
how hard it was to get a democracy 
—and, above all, a capitalist dem- 
ocracy—to prepare for war. Indeed, 
some of his views on the role of 
business in such a situation could 
be used against him now by de- 
fenders of the American “free en- 
terprise” system. Again and again, 
he noted various things that ought 
to have been done, but could not be 
done given the two conditioning 
factors of political democracy and 
capitalist organization. In the long 
run, Kennedy argued, democracy is 
not only more humane, but actually 
more efficient. But how long would 
the run be? 

Of course, the run is much shorter 
now, in the days of atomic warfare, 
than it was in 1940. Nevertheless, 
as an examination of the problem 
of preparing for possible war in 
peacetime, Why England Slept, ex- 
tremely valuable in 1940, remains 
so today. Most of the problems that 
the young Kennedy saw being han- 
dled with varying success by Bald- 
win and Chamberlain, President 
Kennedy now must handle himself. 
One is reminded in this connection 
of Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior”: 

Who when brought 

Among the tasks of real life hath 

wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his 

boyish thought. 


It is obvious, too that many of 
the judgments made by Kennedy 
in 1940 are still valid today. Before 
the last war, the English were jn 
the same state of complacency as 
Americans are at the present time, 
Perhaps Kennedy will reread his 
book; if so, he is sure to suffer an- 
guish at the thought that he is ina 
position very much like that of Bald- 
win and Chamberlain. I do not 
mean to suggest, though, that he has 
the temperament or basic stupidity 
of either of these statesmen. For one 
thing, Kennedy’s own war experi- 
ence should tell him that life is not 
so simple and cannot be manipulated 
so easily as Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain thought. 

But the main historical point of 
this book is one with which, on the 
whole, I agree. It is as unjust to 
blame the disastrous situation in 
which the British found themselves 
in 1940 on Baldwin and Chamber- 
lain as it is to blame the depression 
of 1929 on Herbert Hoover—a 
parallel which the young Kennedy 
himself used. 

As Kennedy pointed out in 1940, 
everybody in Britain was more or 
less to blame. Yet I think he over- 
did his charity toward the Baldwin- 
Chamberlain administrations simply 
because they were the Government. 
They had been given, in Roman 
terms, the charge “that no harm 
befall the republic.” And I think one 
is entitled to hold the government 
of a country to a more strict account 
than the opposition. 

Certainly, the British opposition, 
Labor and Liberal, was almost as 
silly as the Government in the late 
1930s. Some Labor leaders of that 
time, particularly Lord Clement 
Attlee and Lord Herbert Morrison, 
know and admit this now. Even 
that highly intelligent body to which 
I belong, the Liberal party, did not 
show much more sense than any 
other group. 

It seems odd that so acute an 
observer of the British—and of the 
European—scene as Kennedy showed 
himself to be, devoted so little space 
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to what was, in my opinion, the 
turning point in the prewar history 
of Europe: the unopposed German 
reoccupation of the Rhineland. 
From that point on, war seemed to 
me inevitable and the effects on the 
yarious alliances, (e.g., the Franco- 
Belgian defense arrangements) were 
dramatic and disastrous. 

But Kennedy did not represent 
quite fairly the British public’s re- 
actions to this new crisis. He point- 
edly quoted the complacent non- 
sense not only of the London Times, 
but of what was and is the most 
intelligent journal in the world, the 
Economist. He observed how foolish 
the Economist was and how quickly, 
once the truth had penetrated the 
higher powers, it changed its line. 
Yet he failed to note, for example, 
the way in which the New Statesman 
was an open forum for a discussion 
of all these questions. 

British dissidents from official 
policy in the late 30s were not si- 
lenced. I myself, for example, was 
able to write again and again in the 
New Statesman against the avowed 
policy of that paper, which was 
dictated by the brilliant but pro- 
foundly unwise John Maynard 
Keynes. Kingsley Martin, then editor 
of the New Statesman, never sup- 
pressed anything I wanted to write. 
All he did was once correct and 
improve my Latin grammar. I also 
had a free hand in writing against 
the policy of appeasement in the 
pages of the Spectator. And the 
Daily Telegraph, showing unwonted 
courage and independence, printed 
the letters and protests which the 
Times, under its worst editor, Geof- 
frey Dawson, refused to publish. 

There was, in fact, more critical 
Opposition to the policy of the 
Baldwin-Chamberlain governments 
than Kennedy suggested. Inside the 
Labor party, for example, Hugh 
Dalton preached good sense long 
before it became official party poli- 
cy. True, the main organized oppo- 
sition was that of Winston Churchill, 
but he was not so isolated a figure 
as Kennedy indicated. 
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Still, Why England Slept, conveys 
admirably and—considering its au- 
thor’s youth—with acute critical 
penetration, the atmosphere of the 
age in which Britain was led to the 
edge of disaster. Of course, we now 
know some things that Kennedy 
could not have known at the time. 
We know for instance, that Lord 
Swinton and Sir Thomas Inskip, 
unimpressive figures as they were, 
have one great claim to public re- 
spect: They refused to accept the 
dogmatic doctrine that “the bomber 
must get through” and began to 
provide air-raid precautions (ARP) 
and, more important, to provide the 
fighter planes which saved Britain 
in the autumn of 1940. But it is 
astonishing how accurate Kennedy 
was, given the necessary limitations 
of his knowledge. 

Surely, the basic lesson of this 
book is that a democracy can be 
organized for effective defense only 
if it is properly educated to the 
realities of its own situation. This 
does not necessarily mean education 
for war. But it does mean educa- 
tion into the realities of the world 
situation in which a given state has 
to live. 

If President Kennedy rereads his 
book—and I hope he will do so—he 
should act on his own lesson. The 
American people have got to be 
told, as the British people ought 
to have been told in 1939, that they 
are faced with a very difficult situa- 
tion which cannot be conjured away 
by a slogan like “Peace in Our 
Time” or its opposite number, 
“Don’t Negotiate with the Com- 
mies.” 

This remarkable work proves that 
the leadership of a democracy is a 
very difficult job, much more diffi- 
cult than leadership in a dictatorial 
regime can ever be. It is to be hoped 
that the numerous vociferous Sena- 
tors and generals who are blasting 
off all the time will possibly reflect 
on the complicated problems which 
Why England Slept illustrates. But 
this is probably too much to hope 
for. 
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Pantheon 
Books 


Three Intellectuals 
in Polities 
By James Jott. Must an intellectual 
in politics always be doomed by his 
virtues? A noted Oxford historian 
examines this question against the 
stormy public careers of Leon Blum, 


Walther Rathenau, and Filippo 
Tommaso Marinetti. $4.50 


Zen, Rocks, 
and Waters 


By Freperic Spiececserc. Philos- 
opher, explorer, author, and teacher, 
Dr. Spiegelberg has a contagious 
enthusiasm for Zen as well as a deep 
knowledge of its history. Sixteen 
exquisite woodcuts demonstrate the 
Zen attitude toward nature. Intro- 
duction by Sir Herbert Read. $5.00 


On Socialist 
Realism 


By Apram Tertz. The anonymous 
young Soviet writer whose The Trial 
Begins was hailed by Time magazine 
as “perhaps the most remarkable 
novel to have come out of Russia 
since the Revolution” dissects the 
doctrine of socialist realism with 


Swiftian irony. $2.95 


Psychotherapy 
East and West 


By Avan W. Warts. Life magazine 
calls Watts “the chief exponent 
af the burgeoning Zen movement 
in America.” In this new book he 
explores the common ground 
between Western psychiatry and 
Eastern philosophy, and what each 
can learn from the other. $4.50 
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Harvard. 1,526 pp. $30.00. 
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No AMERICAN ‘family rivals the 
Adamses in distinction of intellect 
and character, in force of personali- 
ty and in public service combined 
with literary talent. Most historic 
families begin brilliantly and end 
feebly, and the Adams line, with 
two Presidents at its head, might 
have seemed certain to illustrate 
the rule. But Henry Adams rescued 
it by attaining a fame as historian, 
essayist and thinker which equalled 
that of any forbear. 

During five generations, the 
Adamses were a living force in na- 


tional affairs and culture. To be 
sure, they were increasingly a force 
outside the mainstream of Ameri- 
can life. They were never demo- 
crats. After Charles Francis Adams, 
Sr., it would have been absurd for 
any of them to seek elective offices. 
Always respected, they were never 
much liked by their countrymen. 
But a force they remained. 

The papers of this formidable 
family are the richest such collec- 
tion on the continent. As Edward 
Everett Hale said after inspecting 
them at Quincy, they constitute al- 
most “a manuscript history of 
America.” Until recent years they 
were strictly guarded as a family 
archive. Charles Francis Sr. earned 
public gratitude by editing the 
works of John Adams and the great 
journals of John Quincy Adams. 
Still, even in our own time, Henry 
Adams II kept tigerish guard over 
the treasure, bending a suspicious 
gaze on the rare scholar he let peer 
into it. It was therefore an event 
of national importance when, in 
1954, the Harvard University Press 
agreed to publish a dignified edition 
of the Adams papers, and the 
trustees of the Adams Manuscript 
Trust conveyed all right and title 








“Entertaining and stimulating ... 
spirited discussion on American culture...”* 
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MASS MEDIA IN MODERN SOCIETY 


Edited by NORMAN JACOBS 
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in them to the Massachusetts His. 
torical Society. 

The issuance of the first four 
volumes, superbly edited by Lyman 
H. Butterfield and beautifully pro- 
duced by the Press, is again an 
event of national interest. They 
mark the inception of what will be 
a monumental collection - of from 
80-100 books. Here we have, in 
1,526 pages, the diary of John 
Adams from 1755-1804 (though it 
effectively closes in 1796), and the 
autobiography down to the spring 
of 1780. This record will be fol- 
lowed by the diary of John Quincy 
Adams, which Butterfield terms 
“probably the fullest record of its 
kind created by an American states- 
man,” with many previously sup- 
pressed passages; and this in tum 
by the as yet completely unpub- 
lished diary of Charles Francis 
Adams, Sr., in 16 or 18 volumes, 
with perhaps a separate volume of 
the journals and recollections of his 
mother, Louisa Catherine (Mrs. 
John Quincy) Adams. 

In effect, these four volumes con- 
stitute a new revelation of stalwart 
John Adams. He appears so likeable 
in his combination of faults and 
virtues, so creative in his talents, 
and so intrepid in facing the storms 
of his time, that it is impossible not 
to wonder why the people he served 
so well never really took him to 
their hearts. He was by no means 
so aloof and Olympian as Washing- 
ton; instead, he was often frankly 
hot with passion and as introspec- 
tively self-critical as Washington 
was cold and self-contained. A 
much broader man than Alexander 
Hamilton, John Adams was not 
much less versatile than Benjamin 
Franklin or Thomas Jefferson. By 
turns, he was farmer, schoolteacher, 
lawyer, politician, legislator, diplo- 
mat, executive and philosopher. He 
was incessantly industrious, intet- 
ested in science, political theory, 
and literature, an omnivorous readet 
and a minute observer of life. His 
public courage was monumental and 
yet very human. 
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By publishing the diary and the 
autobiography separately (Charles 
Francis Adams, Sr. had confusingly 
intermingled them), and restoring 
many omitted passages, Butterfield 
fully exhibits John Adams’s human 
qualities. It is easy to see why 
many people disliked him. His 
vanity was colossal and gave him 
an unsleeping touchiness. His cer- 
tainty that he was right on all great 
issues was unbending. 

Adams was quick to quarrel pub- 
licly and angrily with all opponents 
fom John Dickinson in 1775 to 
Timothy Pickering in 1800. He 
never concealed his contempt for 
Tom Paine, his vindictive hatred 
for Hamilton (which was amply 
reciprocated), and his belief that 
Franklin was lazy, loose in morals, 
and ready to take part in treacher- 
ous schemes. In fact, he tactlessly 
advertised all such convictions. His 
refusal to join in the ceremonies of 
Jefferson’s inauguration in 1801 
was one of the most childish acts 
of which a President has ever been 
guilty. 

But Adams never, or almost 
never, let his irritable personal pride 
sway him to the hurt of the nation. 
As a diplomat in France and 
Britain, he took care to keep his 
general criticisms of both peoples 
to himself lest they impair his use- 
fulness. His public and private in- 
legrity was unshakable. If not a 
democrat, he was a complete patriot 
—indeed, the more patriotic in that 
he scorned mere popular applause. 
As he told George III on a famous 
occasion, he had “no attachment 
but to my own country,” and he 
proved it even when proof in 1800 
Meant party ruin and banishment 
from power. 

Though sometimes petty, Adams 
was often large-minded. He would 
have liked a broad reconciliation 
with Britain after 1783. He gladly 
accepted the good offices of Dr. 
Benjamin Rush in renewing his 
friendship with Jefferson, and when 
the two Presidents died on the same 
day they left a splendid legacy in 
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their later letters to one another. 

In courage, in honesty, in inces- 
‘sant labor for the public good, and in 
high-minded liberalism, John Adams 
set an example which his country- 
men might give more attention and 
honor today. Every public library, 
every school and many homes 
should have these four volumes. 
Readers will find them as interest- 
ing as they are inspiring. They will 
find, too, that the text is so enriched 
by Butterfield’s scholarly editing, 
which enlarges a fine American tra- 
dition in such work, that the set 
offers almost a history of the era in 
which the Republic was born. But- 
terfield has done for John Adams 
all that Julian Boyd has done for 
Jefferson, and what Leonard La- 
baree is doing for Franklin. No 
praise could be higher. 
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READING a book so intelligently 
written and yet so inconclusive as 
James §S. Coleman’s makes me 
wonder again where American so- 
ciology is heading. Professor Cole- 
man is, of course, a savant of dis- 
tinction and, in between’ such 
phrases as “structures of associa- 
tion and their relations to value 
systems” (which are not at all dif- 
ficult to translate into plain Eng- 
lish), he writes very clearly. He 
and his collaborators have studied 
at great length a number of Ameri- 
can high schools and classified the 
ideas of their respective pupils. 
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They obtained answers to such 
questions as the value students place 
upon “being in with the leading 
crowd,” the extent of the prestige 
accorded athletic stars, the degree 
to which scholastic achievement is 


esteemed, and how much such 
achievement is overshadowed by 
the desire to be “popular.” Cole- 
man’s findings from his elaborate 
questionnaires are displayed in even 
more abstruse graphs and figures. 

And after all this? I am left with 
strong doubts about Coleman’s so- 
ciological ingenuity. First, since I 
consider myself reasonably well edu- 
cated and yet found Coleman’s 
technical terms and designs’ so 
time-consuming to decipher, I con- 
clude that there must be something 
wrong with his method. Second, I 
was always conscious that these 
tables were based on questions put 
to a lot of kids by fallible research- 
ers. How is it possible that the re- 
sults were so precise? 
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But these are details. My main 
objection is a nagging suspicion as 
to the rationality of the whole enter- 
prise. What was Coleman looking 
for that he did not already know? 
I do not believe he was unaware 
that there is a good deal wrong 
with U.S. high school society, that 
its values are massively distorted by 
an enormous advertising industry, 
and that clearer educational values 
for adolescents must be established 
if the U.S. is not to slip behind 
in the present international rat-race. 

Indeed, if I have not misunder- 
stood the author, he makes the fol- 
lowing sensible points: 

1. Some time ago, the broad pic- 
ture of American education changed 
from that of a pioneer society to 
a nouveau-riche society with a 
nouveau-riche over-emphasis on 
money values. A commercialized 
youth culture resulted. 

2. The shock of the first Soviet 
sputnik in 1957 arroused U.S. 
opinion to the need for achieving 
higher educational standards. (I 
have a feeling that rivalry from 
European Common Market coun- 
tries in the near future will pro- 
duce a similar shock). 

3. There has already been con- 
siderable response to this challenge 
at the college level. Coleman cites, 
for example, the transformation of 
Harvard from a leisurely gentle- 
man’s college into a center of in- 
tensive learning. 

4. High schools have not yet 
adapted to this change in the colleges 
by raising their educational sights. 

5. This is because American high 
school adolescents live very much 
in an autonomous society and take 
their values from one another. Their 
parents and teachers have only a 
limited influence. 

6. Every adolescent society is to 
some extent autonomous, but the 
society of American high school stu- 
dents is especially so. It is distorted 
by the enormous influence of com- 
mercial youth-culture advertisers 
whose voices drown those of parents 
and teachers. 


Now it would be hard to disagres 
with these points in Coleman; 
study, and he often illustrates them 
convincingly. What worries me, 
however, is why it was necessary to 
embark on such an elaborate sta. 
tistical investigation in order to 
reach conclusions which a mer 
glance at the U.S. high school scene 
would make plain. I say this no 
only because the evident negative 
danger of the new sociology is that 
it discovers the known and points to 
the salient. The positive danger, it 
seems to me, is that such preoccu- 
pation with problems already well 
known gets in the way of the surely 
more important question: What is 
to be done about them? 

I have long believed American 
high school life is too slack in its 
educational standards and pushed 
too far in the direction of hedonism 
by advertisers. After reading Cole- 
man’s book, I felt that this was also 
his strong opinion. Here is his con- 
clusion: “The adolescent is no 
longer a child, but will spend his 
energy as he sees fit. It is up to the 
adult society to so structure second- 
ary education that it captures this 
energy.” 

Precisely. But how is this to be 
done while advertising within the 
affluent American society is running 
at the rate of $12 billion each year, 
and a particularly deafening barrage 
is concentrated without pause upon 
the teen-age market? A discussion 
of the ways in which American high 
school life and education are to be 
reformed would have interested me 
a good deal. But at this point, alas, 
the book ends. 

Of course, Coleman might mait- 
tain that it was not his task to go 
further. But, to conclude with 4 
minor “anti-sociologist” point, if he 
had translated his phrase “to s0 
structure” into plain English, he 
would surely have been forced to 
arrive at a more precise statement 
of the problems to be faced by 
U.S. educators. “To so structure” 
seems to me a mere question 
begging phrase. 
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Marx 
and 
Alienation 


By Sidney Hook 


ARL MARX is not an easy writer to understand. 
4 He wrote with more passion than precision, al- 
most always in the context of criticism or polemic, 
and often in an idiom foreign to the thoughtways of 
the empirically oriented cultures of England and Amer- 
ica. No man can completely emancipate himself from 
the past, even when he revolts against it. Some of 
Marx’s writings are drenched with references to the 
Hegelian philosophical traditions in which he was 
nurtured. Even when specific Hegelian expressions are 
lacking, the overtones are there. In coming to critical 
maturity, however, he wrestled not only with Hegel but 
also with the Young Hegelians: David Strauss, Bruno 
Bauer, Arnold Ruge, Moses Hess, Max Stirner, Lud- 
wig Feuerbach—to mention only the most notable. Yet, 
while Marx’s relation to Hegel has been the subject 
of considerable publication, there has been compara- 
tively little inquiry into his even more interesting rela- 
tions with the Young Hegelians. Some of the most 
common misconceptions of Marxism, particularly the 
interpretation of historical materialism as a form of 
egoistic hedonism, and the notion that Marx was a 
Judaic-Christian heretic whose social ideal was love— 
to be expressed in the art of loving!—can hardly sur- 
Vive a study of his criticisms of Stirner and Feuerbach, 
of Hess, Karl Grun and Karl Heinzen. 

More important, investigation of Marx’s relations 
with the Young Hegelians results in a conception of 
his social philosophy which confirms a view I pro- 
pounded more than a quarter century ago: What Marx 
understood by Communism was profoundly different 
from the system of political despotism and terror, of 
gleichgeschaltete culture and economy, which prevails 
in the Soviet Union. Marx was a democratic socialist, 
4 secular humanist and a fighter for human freedom. 
His words and actions breathe a commitment to a 
way of life and a critical independence completely at 
odds with the absolute rule of the one-party dictator- 
ship of the Soviet Union. 
ee 
SipNEy Hoox’s essay is based on the introduction to 
4 forthcoming new edition of his From Hegel to Marx. 
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During his lifetime, Marx at various times called him- 
self a Communist in order to distinguish his position 
from other contemporary socialists. His differences with 
them were over the means and conditions necessary to 
establish a rationally planned economy in which human 
beings could not exploit other human beings. Were 
he alive today, confronted by the grotesque and terrible 
caricature of his social ideals in countries which call 
themselves “people’s democracies” and “communist” 
societies, he undoubtedly would characterize himself 
differently. He would do this not only in protest against 
the semantic outrage but to draw the most emphatic 
line of differentiation between his own ideals of a 
socialist society, in which the free development of each 
is the condition for the free development of all, and 
current Communist practices in which the individual, 
especially the critical individual with a sense of the 
value of human dignity, is ruthlessly destroyed. 

Nonetheless, an objective analysis must recognize 
that as removed as Communist cultures are from Marx’s 
own conception of socialist society, their very existence 
poses a very fundamental challenge to the validity of 
his theory of historical materialism. For it failed to 
predict, or even to allow for, the very possibility of 
a form of industrial serfdom even further removed 
from socialist society than from capitalist society— 
the only alternatives Marx envisaged on the agenda 
of history. It may be argued with some appearance of 
plausibility that according to Marxian theories of his- 
torical causation, broadly interpreted, it is impossible 
to achieve socialism in a culturally backward and eco- 
nomically underdeveloped country in which democratic 
political traditions have taken no firm root; and, also, 
that the attempt to introduce it was bound to fail. Leon 
Trotsky on occasions offered this explanation for the 
failure of the Bolshevik Revolution to develop the 
promise of socialism, even as conceived by the early 
Communist leaders. Still, this does not gainsay the 
fact that neither the attempt to achieve the impossible, 
nor the new and powerful social system which resulted 
from this attempt, is explicable in traditional Marxian 
categories. 


As democratic socialists of the free world behold 
the face of the Communist Leviathan, many of them 
in revulsion are prepared to abandon Marx to the 
Soviet Byzantinism which has made a religious cult of 
the founder of scientific socialism. They seek, instead, 
to develop their social philosophy on the basis of con- 
temporary ethical values and available scientific knowl- 
edge. To the extent that Marx’s genuine contributions 
to our understanding of history and society have entered 
into the scientific tradition, nothing is lost by such re- 
orientation. There is no more reason for calling oneself 
a Marxist in pursuing the social sciences than in calling 
oneself a Newtonian or Einsteinian in pursuing the 
physical sciences. But there are obvious and weighty 
reasons—grounded primarily in fidelity to truth and 
secondarily in political considerations—why Marx and 
his legacy should not be surrendered to the enemies 
of human freedom. 


ECENTLY, SOME have attempted to erect a new 
y shining image of Marx on the basis of his earliest 
unpublished writings, to find not only glints but a new 
golden vein of ethical thought in them. The Marx of 
the mature years is being made over to fit a model 
of a man and thinker approved by some fashionable 
schools of psychotherapy. There have not been wanting 
claims that Marx was a forerunner of Dr. Erich Fromm, 
if not of Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. Perhaps the ulti- 
mate in absurdity is Fromm’s contention that the 
thinking of Marx “is closely related to the thinking 
of Zen Buddhism.” 

There is, of course, some continuity between Marx’s 
early and later thought, but there is considerably more 
discontinuity. An adequate study of Marx’s intellectual 
development should do justice to both. To seek what 
was distinctive and characteristic about Marx in a 
period when he was still in Hegelian swaddling clothes, 
or when he was still more or less of a Feuerbachian, 
before he had fought his way clear of all varieties of 
seductive idealism and reductive materialism, is to 
violate every accepted and tested canon of historical 
scholarship. A period of intellectual maturation, sur- 
veyed and evaluated from the perspective at which a 
thinker has subsequently arrived, is significant more 
for the doctrines and attitudes which have been aban- 
doned than for those which have been retained. Other- 
wise there is no explanation of the process of develop- 
ment and we should have to conclude that Marx was 
born a Marxist. 

A study of this development will show that it is 
the criticisms Marx made of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, rather than his temporary agreements with 
them, which are more significant for an adequate under- 
standing of his thought. They should also safeguard 
Marx, the thinker, from being taxed with holding 
theoretical positions he had abandoned in the course of 
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his development. Because of the emotive associations 
his name evokes, which are exacerbated by his deifica. 
tion in the Communist empires of the world, this js 
rather unlikely. But perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that at least in academic quarters of the Westem 
world, in time he will not be dismissed as a simpk 
economic monist or an egoistic hedonist. These mis- 
understandings are to be deplored. They cannot 
corrected by giving Marx the benefit of the dubious 
insights of his latter-day existentialist admirers. 

This is particularly true of Marx’s theory of human 
“alienation,” about which an extraordinary amount of 
nonsense is being written these days. The abiding sense 
in which Marx believed that human beings were “self- 
alientated” is expressed in the section on “the fetishism 
of commodities” in the first volume of Capital. This 
is prefigured in his early writings but it is also ac- 
companied by a number of Hegelian and Young 
Hegelian notions which Marx later ridiculed and ex- 
plicitly abandoned. His criticisms of Hess and Heinzen 
show clearly that he abandoned his early moralism, 
and in the Communist Manifesto he pokes fun at those 
socialists who make great play with the obscure term 
“alienation” to conceal their borrowing of the common- 
places of French socialist thought. 

Aside from the specific sociological doctrine of “the 
fetishism of commodities’—which explores with bril- 
liant suggestiveness the ramifications of the fact that 
men as social creatures are ruled not by intelligence 
or reason but by forces generated by their own handi- 
work in a commodity-producing society—the central 
notion of “self-alienation” is foreign to the historical, 
naturalistic humanism of Marx. For it is a concept 
which is originally and primarily religious in nature 
and, derivatively, metaphysical. The basic “existential 
predicament” of man is given by his Fal! from Divine 
Grace in the Hebraic-Christian tradition, and from 
Ideal Perfection or the One in the Greek philosophical 
tradition. The human soul is alienated from God; 
salvation is the process by which this self-alienation 
is overcome. In Plotinus, the concept derives from the 
myth of the soul descending into the world of matter 
because of a Narcissus-like infatuation with its own 
image, and then making the flight back again to the 
ineffable totality. In Hegel, the term has several mean- 
ings; one of them is applied in a primitive, exaggerated 
way to the process of work. But the root notion is stil 
religious. 

Marx regarded the entire Hegelian philosophy as 4 
transliteration into obscure prose of the underlying 
ideas of Western Christianity. Therefore, despite itself 
and the dialectical method, he considered it to be shot 
through with dualism. God and Self are regarded as 
implicitly one. The end of man is logically predeter- 
mined: union with the Absolute or God. The process 
of “self-alienation” is a process of self-development if 
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which the limits of one’s self are progressively over- 
come, in which what is implicit becomes explicit. Man’s 
historical development is really a spiritual pilgrimage 
in quest of fulfillment: union with God or the Absolute. 
Man finds himself not in the sense that he recovers 
something he once had and lost, but in the sense that 
he acquires a self-justifying awareness of his unity 
with the Totality of things. 

Marx’s scientific naturalism or materialism banishes 
these beautifully colored soap bubbles to the realm 
of poetic fantasy and literary psychology. 

It is easy to show that the notion of human aliena- 
tion—except for the sociological meaning it has in 
Capital—is actually foreign to Marx’s conception of 
man. First of all, what does it mean to say that the 
nature of man is alienated from itself? The nature 
of anything, including man, is not found in a fixed 
essence which is separate from, or even distinguished 
from, its manifestations. To speak of a particular ex- 
pression of a man’s nature as distorted or alienated 
or at odds with itself makes sense only when we al- 
ready assume (1) either that there is an already agreed 
upon ideal or norm of what man’s nature should be 
in contradistinction to the variety of possible manifesta- 
tions of his nature, or (2) that there already exists 
some ideal or norm, determined statistically or on the 
basis of some classificatory system, which is identical 
with the natural essence of man and from which the 
forms of human behavior, dubbed alienated, are aber- 
rant. 

Most discussions of “alienation” confuse, when they 
do not ignore, this distinction. When the first assump- 
tion is made, discussion of “self-alienation” cannot be 
intelligible until we reach agreement on what kind of 
Self it is desirable to aim at or educate for. The ethical 
question must be decided, to be sure, on the basis of 
psychological and biological knowledge; but it cannot 
be logically deduced from the latter. When the second 
assumption is made, it expresses precisely that concep- 
tion of human nature as a constant or fixed character 
in history—departures from which are perpetually 
lamented as forms of self-alienation—which history, 
and above all the spirit of Marx’s philosophy of history 
and society, rejects. 

Second, if the essence of man’s nature is considered 
to be a constellation of traits whose character changes 
with changes in the fundamental organization of so- 
ciety, then whatever man becomes in history—call it 
“alienated” or not—is just as much an expression of 
his essence as the state out of which he developed. The 
nature of man is for Marx historically conditioned, so 
much so that he suggested that even man’s biological 
nature is affected significantly by historical and cultural 
determinants. Like John Dewey, Karl Marx seemed 
to believe that human behavior required for its proper 
study the biological and social psychological approach, 
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and that the field of individual psychology, considered 
in independence of biological and social coordinates, 
was a vestigial survival of medieval rational psychology 
which predicated the existence of man’s soul. 

Marx, however, seems to go further than Dewey 
because, as a result of a hangover from early exposure 
to the romantic Hegelian Naturphilosophie, he held 
that man’s biological drives could be transformed by 
culture. From this point of view, to speak literally of 
human alienation requires that one assert in Aristotelian 
fashion that the fulfillment of one’s natural set of po- 
tentialities represents the only authentic mode of life. 
This would transform Marx into a believer in the 
metaphysical doctrine of natural law, which entails the 
acceptance of a natural law morality. It may seem 
anti-climactic to read ontology into Marx’s social phi- 
losophy after he has been hailed as a Zen Buddhist, 
but it is just as much a piece of obscurantist leg- 
erdemain. 

Third, to the extent that man, as Marx insists, 
changes his own nature by acting upon the world of 
nature and history, he can and must, when he is free 
to make his history rationally, choose among different 
values, different paths of development. In class societies 
in which economic production is in private hands, man 
can initiate social and historical actions but cannot con- 
trol their consequences. In the future, presumably, he 
will be limited in his foresight and power only by 
natural limitations. But his nature within these limits 
will be a function of his choice, and of the changes 
his choice makes in the behavior of things and institu- 
tions. Here again, we must ask, how can man alienate 
himself from himself unless some standard of an un- 
alienated self, of a desirable or to-be-preferred self were 
operating, in relation to which all his possible actions 
could be evaluated? Human needs and wants and lacks, 
to be sure, will always be among the points of reference 
in determining our judgment that some forms of be- 
havior show human nature to be self-alienated. But 
which needs and wants will be taken as central? And 
once we decide, even when we define them objectively, 
will they not vary from place to place and time to 
time? In the final analysis the view that man makes 
himself or creates his own nature even in part ren- 
ders untenable most notions of human self-aliena- 
tion. 


that socialism spells the abolition of human self- 
alienation is either a risky prophecy, when it is taken 
as an empirical prediction that a new relation will be 
established between the worker and the object of his 
labors; or a metaphysical extravaganza when it is taken, 
as one interpreter takes it, as “the return of man as 
a real human being”—as if man had an original nature 
to which he is returning under socialism. 


F'. THESE and many other reasons, the contention 


To Marx, the empirical and historical sociologist, 
human alienation under capitalism signified that men 
are not free to create or redetermine their own natures; 
that they. are compelled to labor for subsistence and 
not as means of self-fulfillment; that where the market 
is king and Mammon is God, human beings are de- 
graded, reduced to passive subjects, progressively de- 
prived of the powers of uncoerced choice. Even under 
capitalism this account was exaggerated if taken as 
a literal account of the life of labor in all historical 
periods rather than as a description of an ideal type. 
In the interstices of the capitalist economy there existed 
unalienated men. The unalienated man is the creative 
man, any man engaged in significant or meaningful 
work voluntarily assumed as a means toward self- 
realization. Yet it is undeniable that even under the 
most highly developed welfare economies of the West, 
in which because of monopoly, administered prices, 
government regulation and the divorce between owner- 
ship and control of industry, capitalism has been pro- 
foundly modified, there are very few unalienated 
human beings; very few for whom, in John Dewey’s 
phrase, “earning one’s living” is at the same time “living 
one’s life.” 

Does the abolition of a market economy guarantee 
the abolition of human self-alienation? The spectacle 
of Communist countries in operation suggests that man, 
especially the working man, may be more alienated 





in a highly planned, socialized economy in which po- 
litical democracy is absent than in a relatively un- 
planned, mixed economy in which political democracy 
is present. Certainly in terms of Marx’s own categories 
any economy in which free trade unions are lacking, 
the legal right to opposition non-existent, and the right 
to strike taboo, is an economy of forced labor, the very 
essence of human self-alienation. From this empirical 
point of view, without relying on the dubieties of 
existential metaphysics or psychoanalysis, it is obvious 
that the Communist countries of the world, in which 
there are no rights except for those who agree with 
the dictatorial rule of a minority political party, are 
much farther removed from the Marxian ideal of a 
society of unalienated men and women than the im- 
perfectly democratic welfare economies of the West. 

If the foregoing analysis is valid, then in the very 
interests of the socialist society which Karl Marx 
anticipated, and, more important, in the interests of 
the truth, we must conclude that at the present juncture 
of world history, it is not the mode of economic produc- 
tion but the mode of political decision which is of 
decisive importance today. So long as political freedom 
and democracy as a way of political life exists, the 
economy may be humanized and brought into con- 
sonance with reflective moral ideals. Where political 
freedom and democracy are lost, the economy becomes 
another means of ushering in the “dark night of the soul.” 
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“A first source of history because of its author’s 
contact with vast events. . . . A contemporary con- 
tribution to heroic literature, epic in quality.“— 
From the Introduction by ADOLF A. BERLE 


“Engrossing and dramatic. . . . a major contribution 
to an understanding of the continuing struggle be- 
tween the forces of coercion and the forces of 
freedom we call the ‘Cold War.’ I do not hestitate 
to say that StorMy PassaGe is a reading ‘must.’ 
But, more than that, it is an exciting and rewarding 
ee ere D. KOHLER, Assistant Secretary 
of State 


“A big, life-filled, modest and thoroughly likable 
autobiography. An important historical document." 
—BERTRAM D. WOLFE in The N.Y. Times 
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Stormy Passage 


A Personal History Through Two Russian Revolutions to Democracy and Freedom: 1905-1960 
By W. S. WOYTINSKY 
At all bookstores. Illustrated. $10.00. THE VANGUARD PRESS, Inc. 424 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


“Brilliant and fascinating. .. . So warm and human 
and wise is the author’s spirit, so big are many of the 
events he describes that the book deserves to rank as 

one of the outstanding autobiographies of our time.” 
—WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


“An utterly absorbing, intensely personal book, a 
very human commentary on the turbulent times of 
this century by a man who has been through it all and 
never lost his curiosity, his sanity, his humor, and his 
sheer sense of wonder of it all. A memorable reading | 
experience.” — JAMES MacGREGOR BURNS, | 
author of “Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox” | 


“I certainly agree with Berle’s strong praise.’—-ERIC 
C. GOLDMAN, Professor of History, Princeton | 
University | 
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Guide 
for the 
Unperplexed 


THE PREDICAMENT 
OF DEMOCRATIC MAN 


By Edmond Cahn 
Macmillan. 195 pp. $3.95. 





Reviewed by 
SAUL K. PADOVER 
Professor of Political Science, 
New School for Social Research; 
author, “The Genius of America” 


THE CENTRAL IDEA of this bril- 
lant and challenging book is the 
limit of democratic man’s civic re- 
sponsibilities and his opportunities 
for action. In a sense, Edmond 
Cahn, Professor of Law at New 
York University, has written a 
manual of conduct for free men. 
His proposals do not contain a list 
of specific suggestions but are, 
rather, based on general principles 
which serve as rational guidelines. 
Given the contents of the book 
aid Professor Cahn’s superb philo- 
sophic temper, a better title might 
have been, “Guide for the Unper- 
plexed.” 

Cahn’s previous books, The 
Moral Decision and The Sense of 
Injustice, showed a deep concern 
with the question of justice. Here 
ie concentrates on the problem 
fom the point of view of personal 
sponsibility. To what degree, 
Cahn asks, is democratic man in- 
volved in “the misdeeds of govern- 
ment?” This question defines the 
‘Predicament” of the individual in 
‘free society. 

The book has a threefold aim: 
first, to explain the nature of man’s 
moral involvement in the wrong- 
doings of his government; second, 
© show analytically that the sense 
of guilt and responsibility connected 
vith such misdeeds is, in fact, not 
‘oo burdensome” but “tolerable”; 
‘nd third, to elucidate those “dy- 
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namic incentives” of democratic 
life that diminish the burden of 
our responsibilities and enlarge our 
capacity to bear them. In Cahn’s 
view, a citizen’s moral responsibility 
for misdeeds—more specifically, 
acts of injustice by the judicial 
apparatus—perpetrated by his gov- 
ernment is limited. It becomes 
serious in the second stage, in the 
process of repairing the wrong. 

Cahn argues that there is a dif- 
ference between political repre- 
sentation and legal agency. The 
guilty act of a political representa- 
tive, that is, of a public official, 
cannot be morally assumed by the 
citizen who elected him. The ques- 
tion of guilt and responsibility enters 
only when the citizen, knowing 
about wrong and injustice, does 
nothing about it. 

Cahn places a citizen’s responsi- 
bility under three rubrics: preven- 
tion, reparation and protest. Pre- 
vention is obviously the best way 
of avoiding injustice. It involves a 
complex network of political, legis- 
lative and juridical safeguards. Yet, 
to be effective, prevention requires 
in public affairs a degree of pru- 
dence, human perfection and what 
Montesquieu called “virtue” that is 
not easily come by. Hence injustice 
will and does occur, even in the 
best regulated democracies, as Cahn 
reminds us in his references to a 
number of cases where justice slept. 
It is when the miscarriage of justice 
becomes known that the citizen has 
a moral obligation to act for its 
redress. 

Action, according to Cahn’s “so- 
cial agenda,” can take the forms 
of reparation and protest. Repara- 
tion is both material and psycho- 
logical. Financial compensation and 
public vindication for the wrongs 
suffered are due the victim of in- 
justice. Cahn feels that not enough 
legislatures have provided for un- 
equivocal and substantial monetary 
amends. Here the citizen can act 
in his community to repair the 
situation. 

As for protest, it is both a tech- 


nique for the achievement of redress 
and an expression of citizen partici- 
pation. Thus, acting individually or 
collectively, citizens accomplish the 
double objective of assuming re- 
sponsibility and dissipating per- 
sonal guilt. In this way, “they have 
little room for remorse, self-accusa- 
tion, or fretful penitence because 
they are too deeply involved in per- 
forming a community agenda which 
they implement by making use of 
the state and its legal machinery.” 
Since there is no scientific formu- 
la for the determination of in- 
dividual responsibility, the question 
is how democratic man can tell 
under what conditions to hold him- 
self personally accountable for some 
act of injustice committed by his 
government. Cahn proposes a “sin- 
cere internal search” by each citizen 
to determine his own degree of in- 
volvement and hence responsibility. 
To test such “accessory guilt,” he 
suggests a series of queries that he 
calls the “Citizen’s Self-Search”: 
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© Did I incite the official to com- 


mit a wrong? 

e Did I authorize the wrong? 

e Did I help to install a con- 
spicuously dangerous public instru- 
ment? 

¢ Did I remain silent or passive 
when I might have prevented a 
wrong? 

© Did I ratify the act of wrong 
or knowingly accept its fruits? 

¢ Did I suppress the truth when 
it came to my notice? 

e Did I contribute to the vulner- 
ability of the victim? 

To illustrate the applicability of 
this “Self-Search,” Cahn refers to 
the cases of Ellen Knauff and 
Ignatz Mezei, both of whom suf- 
fered injustices at the hands of the 
United States Immigration authori- 
ties (Mrs. Knauff was held on Ellis 
Island for more than three years; 
and Mezei, without a hearing, for 
four and a half). Were American 
citizens guilty of the wrong com- 
mitted against these two people, 
who were ultimately found to be 
innocent of the charges under which 
they were held? In this instance, 
Cahn rules the public “innocent” 
on each of his seven questions. But 
these were immigration cases, re- 
moved from the public eye and 
operating inside a Kafka-like laby- 
rinth of bureaucratic regulations. 
Suppose the “Self-Search” test were 
applied in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 
The answers would then be not 
quite so simple. 

Within the framework that Cahn 
set for himself—namely, the prob- 
lem of justice as determined mainly 
by the courts—The Predicament of 
Democratic Man enriches demo- 
cratic theory and widens its scope 
by making a concrete linkage with 
proper action. Fundamental ques- 
tions, however, remain unanswered. 
The real dilemma (if that is the 
word) of modern democracy lies 
elsewhere. It lies, among other 
things, in the citizen’s desire to as- 
sume genuine responsibility. It lies 
in the field of information, and in 
the question of enlightened leader- 


ship in a world of almost uw. 
manageable complexity. 

Cahn assumes that the demo. 
cratic citizen is troubled by a sense 
of guilt, is anxious to repair it and 
desirous to acquire objective infor- 
mation; he assumes, also, that such 
information is available in an age 
of mass media. Modern psychology 
and the findings of the social 
sciences cast serious doubt on all 
these assumptions. The motivations 
implicit in The Predicament of 
Democratic Man are more noble 
and hopeful than actual. 
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MARKET STREET 


By Isaac Bashevis Singer 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
214 pp. $3.95. 





Reviewed by 
ALFRED SUNDEL 
Contributor, “Western Review,” 
“Perspective,” “Retort” 


IN THE GRIM death camps of 
Nazi Germany, East European Jews 
met a ghastly end. The only sur- 
vivors had fled before or were hid- 
den out by gentiles. Money bought 
life. The young were tossed in sacks 
over walls to waiting hands. 

Yiddish, the patois language 
(Middle German-Hebrew-Aramaic) 
that had developed in Poland since 
the 15th century, was uprooted as 
well. It lingers on today mainly i 
Russia, the United States, South 
America and Israel, a language 
doomed to extinction. Yiddish cul 
ture belongs to the past; it has no 
future. Yet the flower of that 600- 
year-old culture is now blooming 
brilliantly in one of its most tf 
markable figures. 
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Isaac Bashevis Singer remains 
relatively unknown because of the 
isolation imposed by a dying, re- 
stricted language. The younger 
brother of the late I. J. Singer (one 
of the greatest of Yiddish writers), 
he came to New York from War- 
saw in 1935. Since then, he has 
worked for the Jewish Daily For- 
ward, a Yiddish newspaper. Here, 
to a limited audience, much of his 
fiction made its first appearance. 

In 1950, Singer’s chronicle novel, 
The Family Moskat, was published 
in an abridged translation. It is a 
between-the-wars, realistic account 
of 20th century Jewish life in War- 
saw. The book was slimmed down 
from the original by editorial cost- 
consciousness; publication passed 
virtually unnoticed in the furor over 
the same publisher’s best seller, The 
Wall by John Hersey. Despite its 
deletions, The Family Moskat is a 
Yiddish War and Peace. It is also 
a Menorah candle to the Warsaw 
Jews before the holocaust, shedding 
light.not on their coldly calculated 
deaths but on their passionately felt 
lives. 

In 1953, Saul Bellow translated 
“Gimpel the Fool,” which has since 
become the most popular of Singer’s 
short stories. It deals with blessed- 
ness, the Jewish equivalent of saint- 
liness, in the saint-fool tradition of 
one who continually forgives the 
evil done to him out of a gullible, 
blessed innocence. 

There followed book publications 
by Noonday Press: Satan in Goray, 
1955; Gimpel the Fool and Other 
Stories, 1957; The Magician of 
Lublin, 1960. The newest addition 
to this list is The Spinoza of Market 
Street, a second collection of short 
fiction. Two novels have yet to be 
translated, as well as more stories. 
European translations have just be- 
gun in earnest. 

The record is now clear. Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, the last of the 
Mohicans of Yiddish writers, is the 
best. Writing in a near-dead lan- 
guage of his people and their ways 
—which are no more—he is a 
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veritable lion of Judah who can 
breathe demonic, divine and earthly 
life into existence, the purest folk 
materialist since Gogol, a dazzling 
spellbinder of a storyteller. His 
books are Jewish mosaics, full of 
strange turns and twists, rich and 
luminous with color and—to a non- 
Jewish reader or even an assimilated 
Jew—nothing short of exotic. The 
Jewish Daily Forward has been 
hoarding a treasure. 

Aside from his Warsaw epic, 
Singer’s principal focus is on rural 
Jews living in pastoral Polish towns 
untouched by radio, automobile or 
airplane, Jews as remote and un- 
citified as the Italian peasants of 
the Abruzzi. Except that there are 
scholars among the goats and 
groats, rabbis who pore over the 
Talmud and Yeshiva students who 
can astound their elders with Jewish 
lore. 

The rural tales are invested with 
a neo-fairy tale quality, not in a 
Christianized or Greek sense, but 
in a Judaicized one, a modern 
cousin to the Biblical accounts of 
Job and Joseph the Dreamer. 
Demons that were lost to literature 
after Milton’s Old Testament bor- 
rowings are resurrected again in 
stark scenes where the reader finds 
himself eyewitness to the most 
ancient enemies of mankind. 

Singer’s otherworldly concerns 
sometimes cause him to observe 
his characters like a grinning sprite 
astride a moonbeam. His viewpoint 
can seem peculiarly time-suspended, 
celestial, within the marvelous eye 
of God, seeing all the eras of human 
history reduced to a single period. 
He can be Biblical, medieval and 
modern all at once. 

As a result, an agelessness per- 
vades his scenes, which are often 
unidentifiable as to century. Yet the 
actions of his rural Jews are so 
integral to the daily round that the 
vaporousness of time does not ob- 
trude upon us. Disregarding an oc- 
casional date, the non-city tales can 
be read as if they were contempo- 
rary with the Tantric Vedas, the 
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Second Isaiah, Dante, Chaucer and 
Thomas Mann. 

In Singer’s writing, Jewish cere- 
mony, ritual, superstition, folklore 
and sacred script form a background 
for human aspirations and their 
counterforces to entwine once again 
like the fabled snake around the 
Tree of Knowledge. His folk are 
folk, of the masses, a people of 
faith, industry and perseverance 
subject to the eternal human con- 
flict forever waged within their 
breasts. The plots are often as de- 
vious as the ways of God, the old 
virtues of faith, honor and loyalty 
upheld although seldom triumphant. 

Instead of concluding, Singer’s 
folk tales seem to offer the last 
corner of an intricate tapestry to 
which our eye is directed. His dark 
moods of the human soul under 
siege by all that is foul (as in “The 
Gentleman from Cracow’’) are con- 
trasted with the image of his Judaic 
ideal, a Spinoza-like dedication to 
learning made not with an oath or 
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a righteous decision but for much 
the same reason that a star shines 
in the heavens. 

Such a man is the pantheistically 
meditative Dr. Fischelson in the 
title story, The Spinoza of Market 
Street. Dr. Fischelson reads the 
Ethics with the attention that other 
men give to women. When his in- 
come is disrupted by war, his physi- 
cal life deteriorates. He is saved by 
a husband-hungry, old-maid neigh- 
bor, Black Dobbe. 

On the wedding night, “The 
doctor had explained to her that 
he was an old man, that he was sick 
and without strength. He had prom- 
ised her nothing. Nevertheless she 
returned wearing a silk nightgown, 
slippers with pompons, and with 
her hair hanging down over her 
shoulders. . . . Dr. Fischelson trem- 
bled and the Ethics dropped from 
his hands. The candle went out.” 

Quite different is the experience 
of the demon-obsessed virgin, 
Hindele, in “The Black Wedding”: 
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“She was thrown upon a heap of 
mud... the devil to whom she 
was espoused entered. . . . Hindele 
became pregnant. A devil grew in- 
side her. She could see him through 
her own belly as through a cobweb: 
half-frog, half-ape. . . . His skull 
was of copper, his mouth of iron. 
. . » He stank like a skunk.” 

In “A Piece of Advice,” we 
glimpse the angelic in a holy man 
to whom a Hasid and his Misnagid 
father-in-law have made a pilgrim- 
age. “When the rabbi came out of 
his study, he intoned the verses, 
“Peace be with you,” and “A 
woman of worth, who can find?” 
Then . . . he began the Sabbath 
table chants. . . . His body swayed; 
he cooed like a dove. . . . His com- 
munion with God was so complete 
that his soul almost left his body.” 

Other characters in this volume 
include the young’ know-it-all, 
Shloimele, who rushes into the 
Kreshev synagogue to confess a 
perverse sin that rocks the town; the 
wind-blown Dr. Yaretzky, gentile 
doctor to the Jews; Glicka Genen- 
del, liar extraordinaire; and—not 
the least of them—Bashe the 
Whore, talking on poorhouse straw 
to fellow human wrecks: “They 
came to me as if I were a doctor.” 

It is as to a doctor that readers 
can come to Isaac Bashevis Singer, 
for in Hindele, Shloimele and Bashe 
the Whore we partake of timeless 
humanity. If these powerful tales 
fall a cut short of Singer’s first col- 
lection, it is less to their detriment 
than to the singular merit of that 
earlier work. Brought to us from a 
dwindling medium by various trans- 
lators, they must surely have lost 
some of their original value, but 
we can be grateful for what we 
have. They are the lesser works of 
a master in an age when masters 
belong either to the dead or have 
grown quiet. 

Of Isaac Bashevis Singer, it can 
truly be said: Do not let this man 
pass without honor. There are few 
living writers who could hold 4 
Sabbath candle to him. 
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Russia’s 
Inner 
Self 


HOUSE WITHOUT A ROOF 
By Maurice Hindus 
Doubleday. 562 pp. $6.95. 





Reviewed by 
MAX FRANKEL 
Reporter, New York “Times” 


THE FRUSTRATION, anger and 
even hysteria and idiocy that the 
mere mention of the Soviet Union 
still produces in many quarters of 
the United States are unhappy 
monuments to a truly colossal lack 
of understanding. And the very few 
Americans who have had an op- 
portunity to live among the Rus- 
sians and who pretend in some 
small measure to know them cannot 
argue against the frustration or 
soothe the anger. They cannot con- 
fidently vouch for the sanity of the 
Kremlin rulers or predict certain 
peace, and, if the blow should 
come, they will know no more than 
anyone else exactly what hit us. 

But those Americans who have 
lived in Russia share an experience, 
vivid and empathic, and they share 
the guilt of not having hitherto 
conveyed to their countrymen a 
sense of the complexity and pro- 
fundity of Russia. Their knowledge 
makes them more contented and, I 
believe, more effective combatants 
in the cold war; better than most, 
they know it will continue for many 
decades. 

Maurice Hindus is the great ex- 
Piator of this clan of Americans. 
Hopefully, it is not too late to begin 
to understand. Hopefully, the few 
thousands who aim our cold-war 
guns, tend our ideological missiles 
and blindly (without knowing the 
flesh that surrounds the Bolshevik 
Skeleton) decide tactics in the 
grand diplomatic chess game, will 
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study this book and carry with them 
at work the questions it poses. 
Hopefully, too, the thousands of 
hurried tourists who go a long way 
“just to see what it’s like” will first 
invest time and money in Hindus’ 
work. 

For House Without A Roof is a 
true book—true in its factual de- 
tails and in its sweep of judgment; 
true in its portraiture of Russian 
peasant and academician; true as 
a diary of all foreign travelers 
through the Soviet Union. It is also 
true in the largest sense possible: 
the impression it leaves (with in- 
adequate summation) of a nation 
in ordered restlessness, of chan- 
neled energies but unguided souls, 
of secure totalitarianism and inse- 
cure welfarism, of a house without 
a roof. 

Hindus does not introduce us to 
the Soviet politicians, who, he notes, 
are “men of action, armed with a 
vocabulary of optimism and a spirit 
of militancy, their minds, like those 
of soldiers . . . set on battle and 
victory whether in industry, agricul- 
ture, education, sports, or diploma- 
cy. . . . From Khrushchev down 
they care little or nothing for the 
vagaries of human nature or for 
the demands of the citizen’s inner 
self, so long as he doesn’t slip 
dangerously out of control, which 
in my judgment cannot happen.” 

Rather, we are introduced to the 
“demanding inner self” of the na- 
tion, which persists “like an under- 
ground stream.” Moonstruck girl, 
chauvinist youth, devout Baptist. 
Workers, their indignation mount- 
ing, not against Kremlin ideology 
or policy but against bureaucratic 
and managerial failure. Peasants, 
newly calm after the nightmare, on 
the move into the bright cities after 
abject centuries on barren land, un- 
productive because their individual 
initiatives have been allowed to 
atrophy but grateful because their 
dignity has been restored. Women, 
bearing most of the land’s hardship 
with dedication and coming out 
nonetheless as more humane, more 





liberal and decent than the men. 
Jews, forced into an identity that 
they may not express and prevented, 
paradoxically, from shedding that 
identity. Intellectuals: father, with- 
out integrity or rectitude (outside 
science and technology), disillu- 
sioned with official ideology but 
beaten, cynical and incapable of re- 
morse; son, eager for a less austere 
life, without memory of revolution 
or civil war, without a heritage of 
heroism but also without the night- 
mare of barbarism, jealous of his 
privacy against the collective, hun- 
gry for experience and thought, im- 
potent. 

The peasant is the hero here, be- 
cause all Russians are or recently 
have been peasant. And on the 
peasants Hindus is superb. He can 
call on memories of his first 14 
years spent in Russian villages and 
towns, as well as impressions gained 
in travel throughout the Soviet 
Union over the last four decades. 

Hindus misses little that the 
foreigner can perceive anywhere on 
the Russian landscape or, indeed, 
in the official, statistic-laden inter- 
views. In fact, this tendency toward 
encyclopedic treatment of the books 
Russians read or of the gold they 
mine in Siberia is his book’s major 
flaw. Here and there, the imagery 
becomes repetitious and occasional- 
ly the narrative spins on and on in 
well-organized but undirected fash- 
ion—in Russian fashion. 

But the whole is remarkable, 
perceptive and, most important, in 
perspective. It has the perspective 
of time within the Russian village, 
of space between Moscow and 
Siberia, of history between the 
worlds of East and West. The care- 
ful reader derives the only kind of 
perspective that can bring any 
serenity in the long, long battle with 
the Russians. He is left dangling 
quite surely between the Soviet 
Union that is ugly tyranny and the 
Russia that is efficient, dynamic and 
progressive. Above all, he is left 
with the notion that Russia is 
human. 


Home Is 
Where the 


Heart Is 


By Saunders Redding 


HE DEDICATION OF Richard Wright’s posthumous 
book, Eight Men (World, 224 pp., $3.95), to three 
French friends “whose kindness has made me feel at 
home in an alien land” is an irony the more poignant 
because Wright did not intend it. He did not have 
the ironic cast of mind and heart. Except in intimate 
privacy, at rare ease with his friends when he was 
often gay and bright-faced as a child, he indulged no 
knack for mockery, especially if it was turned against 
himself, no eye for fun, no ear or tongue for jests. In 
public—and his books were public—he took the world 
and all men as he took himself, with deadly seriousness. 
The dedication of Eight Men was gravely meant as 
an expression of gratitude, and in this sense it was 
true. But in a more important sense it was not. If 
Wright was at home in the “alien land” where he 
lived for nearly 15 years, how could he have written, 
near the close of those years, “I am a rootless man”? 
At home and rootless: could both things be true? 
“But,” he added, “I am neither psychologically dis- 
traught nor in any wise particularly perturbed because 
of it.” Without exception, directly or by implication, 
his published works refute him. No modern writer of 
comparable great gifts and reputation has been so mis- 
taken in his judgment of himself, nor understood and 
valued the sources of his spirit so little. 

Wright the novelist was not at home in France. He 
never absorbed, nor ever was absorbed in, the strange 
environment, the Gallic atmosphere. He saw the mise 
en scéne, but did not wholly comprehend it, nor did 
he have the writer’s sense of being in it. France was 
for him what it had been for Joyce: a friendly lodging 
and a refuge, a comfortable convenience, a place to 
hang his hat—but not a home. 

Wright never wrote about France. He could not. 
His passions were not there; they were involved else- 
where. The one thing French that caught him was 
existentialism (Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir), 
but this held him only long enough for him to write 
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his one unqualifiedly bad novel. And even The Ouw- 
sider was an American novel—that is, it was a novel 
about an American Negro—and in its dedication the 
word “alien” crops up again: “For Rachel, my daughter 
who was born on alien soil.”” When Wright wrote this, 
he had lived in France for nine years; and in the 
ninth year, thinking that the “ancestral home of mil- 
lions of American Negroes,” Africa’s Gold Coast, would 
be less alien, he went there. But the Gold Coast was 
not home, either: The book he wrote about it is a 
long statement of that fact. 

In Spain, Wright was nearer home. There he “felt 
most keenly . . . the needless, unnatural, and utterly 
barbarous nature of the psychological suffering . . . 
[because] | am an American Negro with a background 
of psychological suffering.” What drew his attention 
was “the undeniable and uncanny psychologica! af- 
finities that they [Spanish Protestants] held in common 
with American Negroes.” Finally, there is the dedica- 
tion of White Man, Listen! to those “who seek des- 
perately for a home for their hearts.” 


IS HEART'S HOME and his mind’s tether was in 
4 America. It is not the America of the moving 
pictures, nor of Thomas Wolfe, John P. Marquand 
and John O’Hara’s novels, nor of the histories of Allan 
Nevins and C. J. H. Hayes. It is the America that 
only Negroes know: a ghetto of the soul, a boundary 
of the mind, a confine of the heart. And it was not un- 
usual that Wright should seek escape from it and try 
to reject it. Other Negro writers have done so, and 
some are still doing it. 

There are various ways to escape. Some pretend 
there is no such America. Some, like Jean Toomer, 
fair enough to pass, go into the white race. Countee 
Cullen and William Braithwaite, both poets, turned 
to fantasy. Some—William Demby, William Gardner 
Smith, Chester Himes and James Baldwin—like Wright, 
expatriate themselves in Italy, Switzerland, Spain oF 
France. But no matter how it is done, escape is a com 
pulsive act of self-abnegation, and the moment the 
Negro writer begins to do it he begins to flag as 4 
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creative artist. He turns precious and “arty”; honesty 
deserts him; dedication wilts; passion chills. 

America has not yet changed to the extent that a 
Negro writer can deny, effectively suppress or truly 
escape what Wright himself defined as the “inevitable 
race consciousness which three hundred years of Jim 
Crow living has burned into the Negro’s heart.” He 
cannot escape the supra-consciousness of what living 
in America has made him. He can try, as Wright tried, 
and, failing of Wright’s reserve of strength, the effort 
will reduce him to fatuity or to shadow, while the ac- 
complishment—improbable—would kill him altogether. 

Why try to escape? I wish the answer were as simple, 
as readily explicable and as concrete as it is true. One 
tries because the supra-consciousness of being Negro 
in America is a perversion of being a man, of being 
human. It cripples what one is born to be—equi-souled 
with other men. It is a cruel, forced alienation from 
the community of man, a crime against the natural self. 

If the pathos of man is that he yearns to be whole, 
hungers for fulfillment and strives for a sense of com- 
munity with others, it is the particular tragedy of the 
Negro in America that success (even as an artist) does 
not gratify the yearning, great fame does not feed the 
hunger and the wealth of Croesus does not abate the 
struggle to be free, whole and naturally absorbed in 
the cultural oneness of his native land. “The fact of 
separation from the culture of his native land,” Wright 
wrote a few years back, “has . . . sunk into the Negro’s 
heart. The Negro loves his land, but that land rejects 
him.” He is always apart. He is, God help him, always 
alone. So he seeks a country where he will not be 
alone. But all such countries are “alien,” and only 
America is home. “I know America”—these are 
Wright’s words—“I know what a great nation and 
people America could be, but it won’t be until there is 
only one American, regardless of his color. . .” 

This is the knowledge his creative passions fed on. 
It is bitter food, and so his books are bitter; but it 
sustained his great honesty and integrity as a writer. 
Insofar as he used this knowledge to appeal to the 
cognitive side of man’s being, as he did in Twelve 
Million Black Voices, certain sections of White Man, 
Listen! and in various essays, he followed in the tradi- 
tion of more provincial Negro writers, whose effort 
Was to destroy the prevailing racial stereotypes. 

This is an honorable tradition, and Wright, too, 
learned from the philosopher-psychologists (especially 
William James), the sociologists and social activists. 
But Wright was no one’s disciple. He quickened the 
tradition with his own passionate vitality; he glorified 
it with his artist’s skill for appealing to the connotative 
and affective side of man’s being. He transmuted what 
he learned into the art of Uncle Tom’s Children, Native 
Son and Black Boy—art that was, as Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher said, “honest, dreadful, heartbreaking.” 
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UT WRIGHT'S ART suffered of late. The limitations 
4 of mood, the restricted inventiveness and the 
congeneric characterizations which defined his earlier 
work became more evident as they became less projec- 
tive of the small, new realities and the big, new 
Weltansicht of the only place and people that could 
ever be Wright’s home. Angry scorn, alternating with 
bleak despair, was no longer enough. Violence and 
brutal physical degradation were still a part of the 
new reality, but no longer all. Cowardice, self-abase- 
ment and unmitigated suffering now fail to highlight 
the drama and the big dramatic scenes. 

It is no wonder, then, that the best stories in Eight 
Men were written before 1946. Fishbelly Tucker in 
Wright’s latest novel, The Long Dream, is Big Boy 
of one of the earliest stories, and Big Boy grew up 
to be Bigger Thomas in Native Son. But The Long 
Dream is less than a shadow of the realities of the 
decade past and the one just begun. It is simply not 
true. It is honest, but only to the memory of things 
past, to passions spent, to moods gone vapid, and 
sometimes expressed in vaporous language: 

“He peered out of his window and saw vast, wheeling 
populations of ruled stars swarming in the convened 
congresses of the skies anchored amidst nations of 
space and he prayed wordlessly that a bright, bursting 
tyrant of living sun would soon lay down its golden 
laws to loosen the locked regions of his heart and cast 
the shadow of his dream athwart the stretches of time.” 

Wright had forgotten the tough American idiom. 
He had been gone from home too long. And perhaps 
in a subliminal, uneasy way he knew this. The rootless- 
ness, which he once boasted did not perturb him, made 
him restless. He spread himself thin. He could not 
settle down to the writing of novels, which, when he 
was at his best, was the thing he could do superbly. 

He was no actor, but he went to Argentina and 
played the lead in the moving picture version of Native 
Son. He went to Africa; he went to Spain; he went to 
Indonesia for the Afro-Asian Conference, and wrote 
a book about that too. He wrote radio scripts. He 
adapted things from the French language. He helped 
some French Africans, largely Senegalese, organize the 
international Society of African Culture, but soon broke 
with the Senegalese and all their works. He went to 
England on what he hoped would be more than just 
a visit. He had ambitions to become a critic of jazz. 
He did everything but the one thing that would make 
the living, anguished substance of his best books flow 
again. He did not go home. 

But now he is at rest, and he has earned it; has 
earned, too, the right to be judged by his best. Broadly 
defined, that best was in the moral stance from which 
he never wavered, and in his courage and enduring 
power as a writer. And, for those who knew Dick 
Wright as a friend, it was in his kindness as a man. 
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AFRICA—ANGRY YOUNG GIANT 
By Smith Hempstone 


“{This] book veritably inundates the reader with its pro- 
fusion of facts..—The Washington Post-Times Herald. 
“A giant of a book dealing with a giant of a subject.” 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer. $7.95 


THE AFRICAN NATIONS 
AND WORLD SOLIDARITY 


By Mamadou Dia Translated by Mercer Cook 


In this important political and economic statement, 
Senegal’s Prime Minister argues that only through their 
solidarity can the African nations hope to achieve true 
independence from both East and West. 

$4.85 cloth, $1.85 paper 


| SPEAK OF FREEDOM: 
A Statement of African Ideology 


By Kwame Nkrumah 


“Provides . . . essential material for understanding the 
thinking of the man who has shaped Ghana's course .. . 
surprisingly readable and quite informative."—The New 
York Times $4.95 cloth, $1.95 paper 


THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 


Documented and analyzed by 
G. F. Hudson, Richard Lowenthal 
and Roderick MacFarquhar 


A full-scale, up-to-date examination of the reality and 
durability of the Moscow-Peking partnership. 
$5.00 cloth, $1.75 paper 


SOUTHEAST ASIA TODAY—AND 
TOMORROW: A Political Analysis 


By Richard Butwell 


In this timely study, a noted political scientist assesses 
the political, economic, and social developments in the 
various Southeast Asian countries during their first years 
of independence. $5.00 cloth, $1.75 paper 
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DIVIDED BERLIN: 
The Anatomy of Soviet Political 
Blackmail 
By Hans Speier 


“Mr. Speier knows his field well . . . [his] study presents 
a calm, lucid view of a situation that Khrushchev has 
constantly made more fatefully tangled."—-The New 
York Times $4.95 


WHAT PRICE COEXISTENCE? 
A Policy for the Western Alliance 
By Sir John Slessor 


The central theme of this provocative new book by a 
leading authority on Western defensive strategy is how 
the West can develop a tough-minded and realistic new 
policy for the Cold War. $4.50 


AMERICA IN BRITAIN'S PLACE: 
The Leadership of the West 
and Anglo-American Unity 

By Lionel Gelber 


“A tough meaty book, one eminently suited for the 
parlous times ahead."—The New York Times $5.00 


THE CHANGING PATTERNS 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


By Pierre Rondot 


An eminent French scholar provides a balanced and 
useful guide to the history of the upheavals and the 
evolution of nationalism in the Middle East from 1919 
to 1958. $5.00 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY: 
An Introduction 
By Alec Nove 


In this definitive basic study of the Soviet economy, Dr. 
Nove focuses primarily on the features that particularly 
distinguish it from those of Western countries. 

$6.75 cloth, $2.25 paper 
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WRITERS ON THE LEFT 
By Daniel Aaron 
Harcourt, Brace and World. 
460 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by 
ROBERT GORHAM DAVIS 
Professor of English, 
Columbia University 





IF THE RICHNESS of a literary 
period were to be judged by the 
clarity with which a historian could 
draw a political map of it—as 
Daniel Aaron has so lucidly done 
in this book—the 12 years before 
World War II would be the most 
significant period in American let- 
ters. By comparison, the 16 years 
since 1945 seem featureless and 
blank. 

In 1927, Katherine Anne Porter, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, John 
Howard Lawson, John Dos Passos 
and Dorothy Parker picketed the 
Boston State House in behalf of 
Sacco and Vanzetti. From that time 
until the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939, 
something happened every year to 
challenge writers’ political imagina- 
tions and their readiness to commit 
themselves. There were the Harlan 
County investigations, the election 
pamphlet of 1932 in support of 
William Z. Poster and James W. 
Ford (which an amazing number 
of first-rate writers signed), Hitler’s 
coming to power, the Communist 
disruption of a 1934 Socialist meet- 
ing in Madison Square Garden, the 
Works Projects Administration’s 
theater and writing projects, the 
Moscow purge trials, the Spanish 
Civil War, Father Coughlin, and 
Munich. 

The effect of all these challenges 
Was not merely political. They 
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sharpened the discussion of the 
writer’s relation to society which 
had been going on since the Roman- 
tic movement or even the Crom- 
wellian revolution. We sometimes 
forget that Dryden and Swift put 
their literary imaginations at the 
service of political activism quite as 
readily and wholeheartedly as Byron 
and Shelley. 

Most of the important American 
writers took part in the socio-politi- 
cal debates of the *30s. This was 
the period of T. S. Eliot’s After 
Strange Gods and The Idea of a 
Christian Society, Ezra Pound’s 
A. B. C. of Economics, the South- 
ern Agrarians’ I'll Take My Stand, 
Robert Frost’s “Build Soil,” and 
Wallace Stevens’ “Mr. Burnshaw 
and the Statue.” Since Professor 
Aaron’s book was commissioned by 
the Fund for the Republic, which 
is preoccupied by the question of 
Communist influence in America, 
“the most confused and controver- 
sial problem of the age,” he has 
been forced to confine himself pretty 
much to what went on among pro- 
Soviet leftists, and to see liberal 
and anti-Communist—even anti- 
Stalinist—tendencies largely from 
this particular perspective, though 
he does not, of course, share its 
values. 

THE NEw LEapeR, for example, 
is mentioned but not discussed. 
Neither are controversial personali- 
ties, like Freda Kirchwey, on the 
staffs of the influential liberal week- 
lies. Aaron concentrates on organi- 
zations and journals close to or 
controlled by the Communist party: 
the John Reed Clubs, the League 
of American Writers, the New 
Masses and the early Partisan Re- 
view. 

In the preface, Aaron emphasizes 
the limitations he has set himself. 
His book, subtitled “Episodes in 
American Literary Communism,” is 
strictly a “social chronicle of the 
Left Wing writer,” and not literary 
criticism of the imaginative writing 
which came out of the movement. 
Similarly, Aaron makes no attempt 


to say, in the light of the experience 
of the ’30s, what the relation of the 
writer to society and social action 
should be. . 

In leading up to the °30s, Aaron 
gives us a vivid history of the early, 
preparatory period of Van Wyck 
Brooks, Floyd Dell, Max Eastman 
and John Reed, dating back to 
1912. As a chronicler of the °30s 
themselves, he is as interested in 
radicals whose influence did not 
survive the war (Michael Gold, 
Joseph Freeman, V. F. Calverton, 
Joshua Kunitz) as he is in those 
writers who are still well known 
and widely read (Edmund Wilson, 
Malcolm Cowley, Dos Passos and 
Granville Hicks). The book is built 
around the individual experiences 
of these and many other figures— 
how they became involved in the 
movement, the dialectics of their 
uneasy relationship with it, the 
reasons for their eventual break. 

After innumerable interviews and 
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NIGHTWOOD 


by Djuna Barnes 
Classic modern novel set in 
the 1920’s. $1.35 
MARCO POLO 

by Maurice Collis 

Retelling of Polo’s Asian 
travels. Original, $1.35 
DOSTOEVSKY 

by André Gide 

New material. Intro. by 
Albert J. Guerard. $1.55 
THE LIME TWIG 
by John Hawkes 
Suspense novel. 


UBU ROI 

by Alfred Jarry 

Illustrated. 2 newly trans- 
lated essays. $1.65 
THE COSMOLOGICAL 
EYE 

by Henry Miller 

Reissue. $1.75 
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Important Rutgers 
books on politics, war, 
and human nature 








THE CONDUCT OF WAR, 1789-1961 


A Study of the Impact of the French, Industrial, and Russian Revolutions 
on War and Its Conduct 


by Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 


In a book of great and urgent importance, one of the most original military 
thinkers of our day shows how political and economic changes since the 
French Revolution, having altered the techniques and aims of war, affect 
the present perilous international situation. Appendices, index $6.00 











HUMAN NATURE AND POLITICAL SYSTEMS 
by Hadley Cantril 


Lucid, sensitive, and direct, this book provides an intelligent approach to 
an understanding of the many new and bewildering political systems 
emerging today. Illustrated with examples from countries now in ferment, 
it clarifies the basic human response to the formation of these systems. 

Notes $3.00 








FRANK B. KELLOGG AND AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, 1925-1929 


by L. Ethan Ellis 
The first full-scale exploration of American foreign relations during the 
crucial pre-Depression years of the Coolidge administration, this book is 
based on Secretary Kellogg’s private papers and other archival material in 
the Department of State. Notes, bibliography, index $7.50 








THE LA GUARDIA YEARS 


Machine and Reform Politics in New York City 
by Charles Garrett 


“By far the best study done yet on New York municipal politics.”— 
THEODORE H. WHITE. The rise, record, and passing of New York’s reform 
movement and its significance in the city’s political life. 


Illustrated, bibliography, index, notes $8.50 








RUSSIAN HISTORIANS AND THE SOVIET STATE 

by Konstantin F. Shteppa 
This fascinating book traces the progress of Soviet historical writing from 
1917 to the present day when the State has assumed full authority to 
“rewrite” history to suit predetermined aims. 


Notes, appendices, index $10.00 
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vast research, Aaron recreates these 
experiences with patience, intellj- 
gence and sympathy. His record 
will be invaluable for the future, 
though in some respects the author’s 
self-imposed limitations keep him 
from doing full justice to the tone 
and depth of the period. We are 
given a literary epoch without the 
literature, Hamlet without _ the 
prince. Such varied reflections of the 
times as Dos Passos’ U.S.A., John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath, James 
T. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan series, 
Erskine Caldwell’s Tobacco Road, 
Clifford Odets’ Waiting for Lefty, 
Ernest Hemingway’s To Have and 
Have Not and For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, Wilson’s To the Finland Sta- 
tion, e. e. cummings’ Eimi, Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s Panic and Carl 
Sandburg’s The People, Yes are 
mentioned only incidentally or not 
at all. 

This is also true of historic 
events. Aaron refers to the Spanish 
Civil War, for instance, many times 
in connection with individual writ- 
ers, but makes no direct attempt 
to describe the tremendous effect 
which it had emotionally and politi- 
cally on leftists and liberals of the 
period. 

Finally, though superbly equipped 
to do so, Aaron does not try, ex 
cept in a brief concluding para- 
graph, to evoke the imaginative 
vision which Marxism at its best 
could offer the writer. This was 4 
generous, self-transcending vision, 
humanistic, internationalist, realis- 
tic in its analysis of the forces of 
history, yet giving primacy to hu 
man consciousness as the immediate 
cause of social change. Among the 
forces creating social consciousness 
in any historic period is, of course, 
its imaginative literature. 
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There were many mistakes in the 
30s, much doctrinaire critical 
writing that showed little respect 
for what literature really is, and, of 
course, Often shocking duplicity 
with regard to Stalinism and the 
Soviet Union. But just because 
mistakes were made in the past, one 
cannot simply step out of history, 
as sO many writers in this country 
supposed themselves to be doing in 
the 50s. Activism and direct social 
criticism have been left largely to 
the theologians, historians and, es- 
pecially, the sociologists. These have 
often done a good job, but their 
work needs to be complemented by 
the special sensitivity and imagina- 
tion of poets and novelists. 

In the course of a witty piece in 
the current Noble Savage, John Mc- 
Cormick says flatly, “There are no 
literary movements, there are only 
writers doing their work. Literary 
movements are the creation of 
pimps who live off writers.” This 
is completely inconsistent with the 
historic record, with what we know 
of the association of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, Goethe and Schiller, 
Flaubert and Maupassant, Pound 
and Eliot, and many others. The 
major creators in all the arts have 
always communicated with their 
fellows, discussed ideas as well as 
techniques, put forth manifestoes, 
founded organizations, schools, pe- 
tiodicals, publishing houses. They 
have recognized that - important 
changes within art come mostly 
from influences outside art. New 
epochs in history first make them- 
selves known through the sensibili- 
ties of artists. The more the artist 
tesists and transforms instead of 
Merely mirroring these new im- 
pulses, the more power he has over 
history. 

It is well to be reminded of these 
facts by Aaron’s book, even though 
itis in part a record of mistakes and 
of some fairly shabby dealings. But 
the “30s were also a period in 
which the best of men had already 
tealized that there would have to 
be world unity or world destruction, 
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and in which writers were legiti- 
mately excited by newly perceived 
relationships between history and 
imagination, action and ideas. In 
fact, it is essential to be reminded 
of this as we enter a period so 
dangerous, so terrible in its poten- 
tialities, that we need every pos- 
sible help from the poets and novel- 
ists if we are to imagine what it 
means. Unless we can imagine it, 
we cannot adequately respond to 
it. 
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OBVIOUSLY, some _ playwrights 
have been very great poets, but 
few poets who were not primarily 
dramatists have ever been good 
playwrights. Even fewer poets have 
ever written readable prose fiction. 
Longfellow wrote a novel; so did 
Swinburne. Ghastly productions, 
both of them, though for different 
reasons. Almost all the great 19th 
century poets whose portraits deco- 
rate the corridors of grammar 
schools tried their hands at play- 
wrighting. Their work is not only 
dull and undramatic; it was a failure 
with theater audiences in their own 
day. 

Curiously, only Swinburne and 
Shelley, neither of whom we con- 
sider as thinking dramatically at all, 








wrote plays that are still perform- 
able. We may think of the verse 
of Atalanta in Calydon as on the 
level of the taste of the hero in This 
Side of Paradise, but when staged 
it is a remarkably effective play 
and more convincingly Greek than 
Gilbert Murray’s translations of 
Euripedes into pseudo-Swinburnian 
verse. Shelley’s The Cenci is always 
being revived somewhere and is a 
tour de force of deliberate archaism, 
a genuine Elizabethan tragedy of 
blood. Many people think it is the 
best thing Shelley ever wrote. Swin- 
burne’s cycle of plays on the career 
of Mary Stuart also contains some 
of the finest dramatic writing of the 
19th century and certainly could 
be put on successfully today. 

The point is, however, these are 
archaistic, literary plays, though not 
really closet dramas. So are the 
Noh plays of William Butler Yeats, 
the only truly radical innovations in 
the English theater in our time. 
Properly performed, they are grip- 
ping, practically hallucinatory in 
their effect, but they are hardly 
about ordinary folk encountered in 
the streets of 20th century Dublin. 
As for W. H. Auden, except for 
his first playlet—the symbolic, 
mythic Paid on Both Sides—his 
work seems to have failed as drama. 
And Thomas Hardy’s The Dynasts 
is not really a play at all. 

William Carlos Williams is the 
only major poet I can think of who 
has written effective, more or less 
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realistic, plays about contemporary 
people. This is a strange state of 
affairs. In France, not only Jean 
Cocteau and Paul Claudel, but even 


people as unlikely as _ Francis 
Jammes or Guillaume Apollinaire, 
wrote plays and saw them per- 
formed. Ibsen, don’t forget, always 
thought of himself as a poet. 

This lack in the English-speaking 
stage can be laid simply at the door 
of its arrant commercialism. It is 
absurd that the doggerel of Chris- 
topher Fry or Maxwell Anderson 
should see thousands of hours of 
successful production. T. S. Eliot 
managed to force his way into the 
theater by virtue of his tremendous 
prestige—in Broadway terms, a hot 
commodity. Of course, his plays are 
not realistic and not about con- 
temporary people; furthermore, they 
are not very good. 

Williams has been fascinated 
with show business, the real Broad- 
way thing. He has tried to write 
in those terms. To a Turkish stu- 
dent of contemporary American 
literature, his plays might look like 
some of the deeper excursions of 
the commercial theatre. They un- 
doubtedly seem so to Williams, and 
he has never been able to under- 
stand why nobody else agrees with 
him. 


His plays have an absolutely 
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veridical diction, a sweet ingenuous- 
ness, a simple, country doctor kind 
of morality, and considerable con- 
structive skill. Properly performed, 
they should knock an uncorrupted 
audience into the aisles. Alas, point 
by point, these are precisely the 
virtues Broadway does not want, 
and any possible commercial audi- 
ence has been corrupted by decades 
of absorbing the opposite vices. 
Even so, when some off-Broadway 
or university theater does perform 
a Williams play, it turns out to be 
successful enough. Many Loves, for 
example, has been running in 
repertory for more than a year at 
the Living Theater in New York. 
Anyway, here are all of Williams’ 
plays except the whimsical poetic 
one-acters of his youth. They’re in 
print. Somewhere a few copies may 
survive the holocaust, and comes 
the Revolution, they may be a great 
success at the Kropotkin Theater on 
Luxemburg Avenue—or somewhere 
in some less naughty world than 
this. Meanwhile, let’s hope the col- 
lege drama groups take them up. 
With few exceptions, poets would 
be well advised to write prose only 
for money. I know: I am a poet and 
I only write prose for money. They 
are two radically different arts. The 
only thing they have in common is 
words. William Carlos Williams is 
not only the finest poet writing in 
America, the master of those (of 
us, all of us) who know. He is 
also a consummate master of prose. 
Yvor Winters, a master too—of 
the rash statement—once said that 
a chapter of In the American Grain, 
a collection of evocative essays on 
American history, was the finest 
prose written by an American. 
Granted he was rash, but he had 
something. Williams’ stories, now 
collected in The Farmers’ Daughters 
are even more evocative than those 
essays, but in a most subtle fashion. 
His fiction is about real people in 
real situations, some of them un- 
bearably real—both situations and 
people. 
This is not realism, let alone 


naturalism, although to our Turkish 
student it might seem so. It is in 
the tradition of Stendhal and Flau- 
bert as it branches off into Chekoy, 
But it is this tradition pushed to its 
ultimate of clarity and modesty. | 
think it could be called an excm- 
ciatingly poignant Imagism, in 
which the completely realized real 
has come to symbolize the still 
more real that hides behind the 
colored face of phenomena. Re- 
member when Emma notices that 
Charles Bovary takes from his 
pocket a jack knife? “Like a 
peasant,” says poor Emma, and all 
the foolish tragedy of that silly 
woman hits you like a blow. Re- 
member Chekov’s mocking descrip- 
tion of his own methods to a 
bookish girl—the flash of light on 
a pond on a lonely, seedy Russian 
estate? 

Theoretically, piercing little fillips 
to the sensibility of this kind should 
“enliven” naturalistic narrative like 
olives in cocktails or cherries on 
sundaes. In Williams they are the 
continuous stuff of his art. This 
sounds barbarous. Katherine Mans- 
field tried something like it and was 
awfully barbarous. But in Williams 
it always comes off, as it does not 
in his special colleagues, whether 
Pierre Reverdy or Katherine Anne 
Porter. 

This, incidentally, is what Huys- 
mans, a reformed naturalist, meant 
when he coined the word sur- 
realisme—not the pseudo-Freudian 
mish-mash that appropriated the 
name. Huysmans, unfortunately, 
was barbarous past belief, and never 
came off at all. 

Not for nothing were both 
Chekov and Williams doctors. Wil- 
liams’ narrative is a continuous 
surgical interference with the ner- 
vous system, and it is an interfer- 
ence which adds up to meaning on 
the deepest levels. So these 50-odd 
stories are among the most precious 
possessions of the 20th century im 
any language. And when they come 
to ask, “What were they like?” we 
can say, “This is us.” 
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HERE ARE certain risks involved 
Ti: transplanting theater from 
one cultural soil to another. The 
adapter of a foreign play must con- 
vey the flavor as well as the meaning 
of the original language. And it is 
difficult to find good writers for 
the job because it requires an ex- 
pert in playwrighting who is also 
willing to work with another man’s 
creation. 

Retaining a play’s production 
values presents problems, too. Any- 
one who has seen Berliner En- 
semble’s staging of Bertolt Brecht’s 
plays under the dramatist’s own 
direction knows how rarely his 
theatrical ideas are captured in 
foreign presentations. Even the 
simple matter of casting can affect 
an import. The short-lived Do You 
Know the Milky Way?, for example, 
juxtaposed the “all-American boy” 
personality of Hal Holbrook with 
the European quality of George 
Voskovec. This destroyed the sense 
of terror that should have lurked 
underneath the comedy in Karl Wil- 
linger’s German satire. It was like 
drawing cute expressions on the 
faces of Goya’s Disasters of War. 

In A Shot in the Dark (at the 
Booth), Harry Kurnitz has taken 
a Parisian success (L’Idiote by 
Marcel Achard) and turned it into 
an American hit with an American 
cast headed by Julie Harris and 
Walter Matthau and guided by an 
American director, Harold Clur- 
man. The problem of local flavor 
was skirted by “degallicizing” the 
Sh ATRIOS mS: 
Ropert Lewis directed Brigadoon, 
Regina and, most recently, Kwamina. 
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ON STAGE 


The Quality 


of Imports 
By Robert Lewis 


play. Only comic references to 
cuckoldry remind us of its origin. 
Except for the decor and the charac- 
ters’ names, this mystery comedy 
might take place anywhere. Still, it 
is an amusing evening, especially 
when Matthau, as a_ too-elegant 
husband, is on. 

Graham Greene’s The Complai- 
sant Lover (at the Barrymore) 
seems funnier in New York than it 
did in London, but the American 
presentation is generally disappoint- 
ing. Here good acting alone cannot 
make up for the absence of certain 
values in the personal qualities of 
the principals. Michael Redgrave 
plays with a lighter comic touch 
than I’ve ever seen him use, yet 
somehow he seems too young and 
virile for the deceived husband. 
Ralph Richardson, in the same part 
in London, was older, played with 
more obtuseness, and was therefore 
terribly vulnerable. And Paul Sco- 
field, with his furrowed brow and 
inborn sense of tragedy, added a 
feeling of guilt to the lover that is 
missed here in Richard Johnson’s 
straight physical approach. 

Add the London director’s (John 
Gielgud) awareness of the elements 
of pain as well as those of farce 
involved in Greene’s marital triangle 
and you can see why the play now 
seems lighter here under Glen 
Byam Young’s direction. When the 
husband cries, “We’re all asking 
for help,” Redgrave has a hard time 
trying to keep the customers from 
laughing at him. They have not 
been prepared for any moral point 
and are disappointed at having their 
innocent fun taken away from them. 


In contrast, The Caretaker by 
Harold Pinter (at the Lyceum), 
seems to have crossed the ocean 
intact. The Broadway production is 
substantially what I enjoyed in Lon- 
don. What has altered is the audi- 
ence’s response. In England there 
was greater laughter at the funny 
bits. Here, the theater-goer seems 
to be more impressed by the play’s 
ironic contention that if you invite 
a pathetic rodent into your house 
(heart, country) even out of good 
motives, you may soon find him 
gnawing away at your vitals. 

In A Man for All Seasons (at 
the Anta theater) Robert Bolt, a 
young Manchester-born playwright, 
retells the story of Thomas More’s 
refusal to approve Henry the 
Eighth’s arbitrary decision to set 
himself above Church law by 
divorcing Katharine of Aragon. 
Without compromising history, Bolt 
makes the play speak directly to us. 
A sort of master-of-ceremonies 
(brilliantly played by George Rose), 
assuming the various guises of the 
“common man,” reminds the audi- 
ence of the sense of expediency that 
weakens most humans when put to 
a test involving true moral integrity. 

Noel Willman’s production of the 
play is superb. His staging, in 
Motley’s stylish setting, is inventive, 
and the acting excellent. Paul Sco- 
field subtly seasons More’s learning 
with wit, and his strength with 
gentleness. A fine actor, Scofield 
falls short of greatness only in the 
final moments. But A Man for All 
Seasons is the perfect import for 
all countries at this, or any other, 
time. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


FARBER ON LUBALIN? 


As a reader of your excellent magazine for 
some years, I have recently been intrigued 
by the juxtaposition of Manny Farber’s prose 
and Herb Lubalin’s design. What would hap- 
pen if Farber decided to discuss Lubalin? 
Perhaps something like this: 


Typography 
Underground 
By M#tnny F#rb#r 


THOUGH the sanitary engineers of new-type 
ad-art draw the prizes at the best annual 
festivals of kitsch, there is an underground 
of design which insists on rejecting unsubtle 
sophistication in favor of a muscular direct- 
ness which is in the end probably more trvuth- 
ful than any Lubalin-esque glibmess can ever 
be. The new Big Design has all but swamped 
the newsstands with its ready-made cliches— 
the thick black lines (a morbid camping refer- 
ence to small-town newspaper obits); the 
graceful serif type, given the old switcheroo 
by being run persistently in bold-face; the 
words which run together in a baffling space- 
less sequence which can only be seen, not 
read; the severely cropped photo, printed so 
huge the subject becomes a monster. These 
and other scraps from Madison Avenue’s 
army of imitation Mondrians have captured 
the surface of everything from the Satevepost 
to the New LEADER, not exempting even the 
grandmotherly New Republic, which (typi- 
cally) got there first with the least. 

But the persuasively jazzy Susskinds of the 
drafting board have obscured the anonymous 
art directors who persistently carve out tiny 
areas of back-street truth. They may be hard 
to find, but in a world where McCall's and 
Ben Shahn increasingly see eye to eye they 
are worth noting. The men who turn out 
True Confessions (with its rough-edged cuts, 
its old-fashioned bleed pages, its dyed-in-the- 
McFadden typography), reflect the harshness 
of the streets better in one issue than the 
new-style but shrewdly respectable Redbook 
can do in a bound volume. The kids on 
Yugens and Kultur may think it bright to 
use flappy binding, type that looks like type- 
Writing and obscure drawings, but most of 
these things were pioneered in the early 
Terry and the Pirates, the later Captain Whiz- 
Bang and the titles for some of the best- 
Period Bowery Boys movies. 

The tendency now is to suck away the 
magazine’s crackling vitality, rarify the page, 
lift it out of the muck of the streets and 
into an eerie half-world of un-design, where 
White space equals profundity and jagged, 
nerve-attacking changes of pace equal live- 
liness. This chokes off even the possibility 
of that nervous, fanged intensity which turns 
up in Confidential, Our Sunday Visitor, I. F. 
Stone's Newsletter and the early Swank. Be- 
side these grimy unstatic rockets, the recent 
Encounter (with its pastel gentility), the new 
New L: aver, the deadly elegant Commentary 
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cover, and even the gasped-over foodpages 
in McCall's all lie dead on the table, tomb- 
stones for the new sophistication. 

The underground designers who work these 
unfashionable alleys (most of them have 
never even seen an Art Directors’ show) 
have all the edginess of a Daily News fea- 
ture story, a Howard Hawks automobile chase 
or an early Nat Hentoff record review. They 
may not be “smart and impressive,” as a 
recent kiss-of-death note from a dean of 
religion says about Lubalin’s NEw LEADER 
(“Dear Editor,” NL, October 16), but in their 
smeary concreteness they reflect the streets 
and the people around them rather than the 
glumly introverted self-images of what passes 
for intellectuals on Madison Avenue. Their 
stabbing pulpy reality fights a losing battle 
among the slickly limp new weeklies and 
monthlies, but it retains, anyway, the hard 
freshness of Stash Clemens or even the bulky 
versatility of the pre-TV Raymond Burr. Like 
that long-ago Burr, with his face like a 
championship potato, these designers project 
a raw, nervy masculinity that will never 
catch on with the fashion-mongers uptown. 
Toronto ROBERT FULFORD 


SHELTERS AND VOODOO 


There are two comments I would like to 
make about J. David Singer’s letter (“Dear 
Editor,” NL, November 27) concerning my 
article, “Do-it-Yourself Survival” (NL, 
October 30). First, Singer maintains I helped 
“perpetuate the illusion of a profound moral 
difference between individual and community 
fall-out shelters.” Apparently, he did not 
read my article with any conceptual literacy: 
At no point did I endorse “community 
shelters.” I was examining the response of 
the American community to peril on the 
basic level of values, not on the superficial 
level of mechanisms. 

Second, Singer suggests that because I 
argued “that if fire insurance doesn’t add to 
the likelihood of fire, then shelters-as-in- 
surance don’t increase the likelihood of 
war ” T am therefore “ignorant of 
the social process known as the ‘self-fulfilling 
prophecy.’” I first became aware of “the 
social process known as the ‘self-fulfilling 
prophecy’” when I studied Voodoe in an- 
thropology 20 years ago: People apparently 
died of psychic disorder occasioned by an 
enemy’s sticking needles in a waxen image. 
I was not aware, however, that Voodoo is 
now providing us with insights on the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. 

Unless those addicted to the phrase are 
willing to distinguish for me between a “self- 
fulfilling” prophecy and a non-self-fulfilling 
non-prophecy on an anaytical basis, 1 shall 
continue to include it in the Cabala of polliti- 
cal sociology. Every attempt at definition I 
have seen rests firmly on retrospective omnis- 
cience; e.g., the assignment of gas masks to 
American troops in World War II was not a 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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“self-fulfilling” prophecy, nor was our re- 
search in biological warfare, because the 
enemy refused to cooperate with the prophets. 
No one can disagree with the cri de coeur 
in Singer's last paragraph (“The real issue 
is not whether we burn or choke together 
or alone, but whether we must accept that 
obscene fate at all”), but I do object to 
being castigated for recognizing an obvious 
peril and not taking refuge in a secular 
version of faith healing. I cannot accept the 
“miracles” of Lourdes, but this hardly makes 
me a partisan of disease and suffering. 
Waltham, Mass. JoHN P. ROCHE 


J. David Singer’s remarks in his letter, 
“Shelters and Survival,” ought to be shouted 
from the housetops—if only we would stop 
exploding bombs long enough to hear them. 
That most of us will not listen to them, nor 
act on them is surely a psychological problem 
of appalling proportions. 

To talk of “morality” and “community” in 
connection with the planned extermination of 
millions of human beings exactly like our- 
selves in their capacities for good and evil, 
indicates the incredible degree of collective 
madness that engulfs us. 

Suppose that by some miracle in a thermo- 
nuclear war we could save nearly all Ameri- 
cans but could “burn and choke” to death 
most Russians and Chinese—or even just 
their leaders. Would society afterwards be 
closer to a realization of the brotherhood of 
man? Would Americans, and the rest of the 
world, have a more sensitive appreciation of 
moral values? 

One suspects that profound, and uncon- 
scious, feelings of guilt and the need to 
sacrifice and suffer are major factors in our 
rush to the “flaming pyre.” Freud said that 
the rational side of man is weak but per- 
sistent. The life and death question is now 
whether the mad drive toward self-destruction 
can be halted long enough for the weak 
voice to persist. 


Seattle MARY FARQUHARSON 


‘FULL COMMUNISM” 


Richard Conquest’s recent article (“Khrush- 
chev’s ‘Conservative’ Opposition, NL, No- 
vember 27) is his usual brilliant job, but in 
one instance he is not as penetrating as he 


might be. He more or less implies that 


Khrushchev’s promise that the foundations of | 


full Communism would be begun by 1981 
represented no change from Stalin's last 
promise that it would be attained in “three 
Five-Year Plans.” In fact, the attainment of 
full Communism, like the Second Coming in 
the early years of Christianity, is steadily re- 
ceding into the distant future. One might ex- 
pect that, as Communist control of Russia 
grows older, the time for achieving full Com- 
munism would come closer and closer, but 
the human mind does not work that way. 


There has been a steady trend, represented by | 


Stalin’s last prophecy of 15 years and Khrush- 
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chev’s 20 years, for the leaders of Com- 
munism to put the apotheosis of their doctrine 
farther and farther into the future. 

Taking into consideration all such state- 
ments from the 1917 revolution to the present, 
we are in a position to follow our Communist 
colleagues and propound a Great Historic 
Law. At any given time, the Communists 
will expect the coming of full Communism 
at a time which is approximately half as 
distant in the future as the 1917 revolution is 
distant in the past. Thus, during the 1967 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
revolution, we may expect an announcement 
of the impending arrival of full Communism 
in 1992. Note, however, that this law is only 
approximate. If it were exact, the Communist 
today would be talking of the arrival of his 
Utopia not in 1981 but in 1984. 

Columbia, S. C. GorDON TULLOCK 
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tour is a ‘must’ for you, write for details. 
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* Ss ae 
WARNER BROS. PRESENTS an ELIA KAZAN 
production “SPLENDOR IN THE GRASS 
starring NATALIE WOOD with PAT HINGLE 
AUDREY CHRISTIE * BARBARA LODEN 
ZOHRA LAMPERT and introducing WARREN 
BEATTY © written by WILLIAM INGE @ 

produced and directed by ELIA on] 

TECHNICOLOR® 

No one under 16 will be admitted 
unless accompanied by an adult. 
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THEATER PARTIES 
All trade union and fraternal or 
ganizations are requested when plam 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 








\3e WARREN BEATTY 
"SPLENDOR IN THE GRASS’ 


Directed by Elia Kazan © Technicolor 
plus Selected Short Subjects 


pki NATALIE WOOD 
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Automatic success at saving! Just sign 
the Payroll Savings Plan card, and you’re 
an expert at saving. Your company does the 
work, you get the benefits. 
When you join the Payroll Savings 7 7 i ue 
Plan at work, you authorize a “‘de- a un avw.3 0/4 
duction” from each paycheck. But LiF acta ah “ 
the money comes back to you 33 14% be 
bigger. That’s because it’s invested 
in U.S. Savings Bonds. All you do is 
tell your company how much to set 
aside from each paycheck. The rest 
is automatic. You don’t see the 
money so you can’t spend it, and 
soon you don’t even miss it. Even if 
you’ve never saved before, you be- 
io come an expert saver just by signing 
' the Payroll Savings card. And if you 
set aside as little as 63¢ a day, in a 
year you'll own U.S. Savings Bonds 
- worth $300 at maturity! 
nitted s 
adult. Why not ask your payroll clerk about 
starting your savings plan today? 
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If anything happens to a Bond, Uncle 
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